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ABSTRACT 


MINISTRY TO PERSONS IN PROSTITUTION 
THROUGH WORDS OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND PROPHECY 


by 

Danielle M. Pagnanella 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 


Thomas A. Litteer, DMin 
Andrew Parks, PhD 
Luther Oconer, PhD 


This project addresses charismatic ministry to individuals in prostitution on avenues in 
Recife, Brazil. The Brazilian prostitute population is often outside communities of faith 
and lack hearing God’s voice personally. The hypothesis suggests that use of the gifts of 
words of knowledge and prophecy in ministry to individuals in prostitution will cause the 
individual to hear God’s voice personally resulting in life-changing encounters with God 
and decisions to draw closer to Christ in relationship. Pre- and post-ministry interviews 
and feedback from trained ministers and participants are presented as indicators of short 
and possible long-term results. 
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The church does not exist to condemn people, but to bring about an encounter with the 
visceral love of God’s mercy. 


Pope Francis, The Name of God Is Mercy 



INTRODUCTION 


A prostitute population exists across the globe. Each culture has its own way of 
allowing sexual violence and prostitution to manifest. In some countries, it is forced; in 
other places the parents sell their children into it. In Brazil, poverty and lack of 
opportunity are large influencers that drive people to choose it. Northeast Brazil was one 
of the first regions in Brazil to manifest prostitution and sexual exploitation of persons. 

To this day, there remains a higher concentration of individuals in sex-work in this part of 
the country than in most other regions. 

Prostitution is not solely a societal issue. It is spiritual too. As a spiritual problem, 
I propose there is a spiritual resolution that can be brought to the life of the individual 
involved. This project was initially birthed out of a personal cry for justice. It was my 
own desire to reach this population of persons that motivated me. However, after 
spending time working directly with prostituting individuals in Northeast Brazil, their 
cries multiplied beyond mine, crowding out my own. This project transformed from a 
quasi-selfish resolve into an unselfish attempt at dispelling the cries of prostituting 
persons with an answer and love greater than my own. That is, with the transformative 
love of Christ. 

Each part of the project was written at a different time over the course of five 
semesters. It is a project three years in the making from start to finish. Eor readability and 
according to professional and educational standards of higher learning, the entire project 
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is divided into sections that are outlined in this introduction. I hope that what you read 
inspires you to act with the Holy Spirit to effect change in your sphere of influence, and 
to not forget the men or women prostituting in your city or country. 

The first chapter discusses the project’s ministry focus. It consists of four parts: 
the history of slavery and prostitution in Brazil; context of the prostitute population in 
Northeast Brazil; an evaluation of critical personal skills, experience and education; and a 
discussion of the convergence of the needs of my context with my personal, professional 
and ministerial skills. This chapter serves as the initial layout for the project. 

The second chapter serves as a biblical foundation for using the gifts of words of 
knowledge and prophecy as effective ministry tools for witnessing to and creating 
encounters among outcasted populations such as the prostitute one. The story of the 
Samaritan woman in John 4 serves as this example. Jesus teaches us that to reach these 
people, we must go to them. Jesus purposely sought an encounter with the Samaritan 
woman. The ministry model Jesus used demonstrates the efficacy of the charismatic gifts. 
Jesus released a word of knowledge to the Samaritan woman and it was this that assisted 
to convince her that Jesus was the Messiah. She commented to her village, “He told me 
everything! ever did” (4:39). 

God’s message in John 4 reveals that God desires fellowship with both sinner and 
saint. The message John and Jesus share is clear: even the ones deemed unworthy by the 
world are still worthy to God to drink of the true living waters and find satisfaction, 
provision, healing and wholeness. The biblical foundations paper makes this message 
clear. God is inviting individuals in prostitution into life-changing encounters, and words 
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of knowledge and prophecy serve as tools to open the door for sharing and administering 
the good news. 

The third chapter gives historical underpinning and perspective to the project. In 
this chapter, the work of several charismatic ministers that worked with prostituting 
individuals in the British Victorian era are considered. When prostitution reached a peak 
of social disgust by the mid-nineteenth century in British America, a few organized 
church institutions attempted to help girls involved in sex-work with prison-reform 
programs and religious pressure to repent. Unfortunately, this often reinforced the 
cultural and societal stigmas and roles that already condemned them. My research 
regarding the Victorian Era exposes that economics and society played a large role 
impacting one’s choice to prostitute. The statistics and stories also reveal the deep 
wounds that many persons in sex-work have. 

Today, the same pressures act as determining factors that influence the decision 
one makes to enter prostitution in my Brazilian context. Considering the works of 
William and Catherine Booth, Emma Whittemore and Josephine Butler offers a new 
perspective on how to minister to persons in prostitution. The work of these three 
ministers illustrates an important aspect to liberation for the prostitute that is often 
ignored. This is reconciliation and relationship with God. 

The method of ministry of these charismatic individuals demonstrates that change 
can come to females and males in prostitution when the church learns to embrace them 
with love and minister powerfully to them through the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Their work 
reveals that there is a way of doing ministry with and by the Holy Spirit that effectively 
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meets shamed and outcasted persons on the inside and incites a deep inner work that 
produces life-change. 

The final foundational chapters of four and five are written to support my 
suggestion that a more holistic model of liberation is necessary to reach persons in 
prostitution. This is one that focuses on ministering to them spiritually through the 
charismatic gifts given by the Holy Spirit, rather than by outward organizational, judicial, 
governmental and societal reform alone. The fourth chapter presents this supposition by 
comparing the theological framework of Liberation Theology (LT) to a biblical 
framework. 

In poorer contexts such as in Latin and South America, it is common to blame the 
government or circumstances for the bondage that leads a person to prostitute. 
Theologians like Gustavo Gutierrez, who founded LT, pointed out the many societal and 
governmental biases and injustices of his day. In his conception of what a theology of 
liberation looks like for oppressed individuals, Gutierrez encourages the church not to 
ignore the plight of the disadvantaged, marginalized and exploited. Today, his voice still 
encourages the church to reconsider the Christian mandate of effecting justice on the 
earth. However, much of his theology for liberating the oppressed person suggests 
fighting for societal and governmental shifts. 

A consideration of a more holistic model of liberation for the prostitute means 
taking into consideration, and ministering to, the whole person. The church today may 
continue to fight for judicial and governmental change but not neglect the endowment of 
gifts given to the body of Christ to effect personal change in the lives of these subjugated 
individuals, even while they live under oppressive systems. A more holistic model 
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includes spiritual liberation and healing that begins with revealing God personally to the 
prostitute. 

The fifth chapter comprising the interdisciplinary paper highlights several non¬ 
religious and other organizations that are working across the globe in the fight for 
liberation of sexually trafficked or prostituting individuals. This section of the project 
was written to broaden the reader and researcher’s understanding of how the world 
perceives sex-work and the different facets it embodies. It also adds language and depth 
to the project, presenting different models of prevention and post-trauma treatment. 

Awareness of the work that non-religious or other entities are doing displays that 
this researcher is informed and aware of the attitudes and voices that are leading and 
influencing the global problem of sexual exploitation. Their attempts to amend laws and 
positively impact the health of societies for the betterment of the exploited individuals is 
consistent with God’s desire to eradicate the violence and sin of the sex-trade industry. 
There is value in the work these persons do. However, biblical freedom means more for 
the exploited individual. 

When Jesus conversed with the Samaritan woman. He introduced a new paradigm 
of ministry. Without disregarding the circumstances that may have led the woman to have 
many husbands, Jesus leaves no room for excuse. He instead offers her an internal 
liberation that empowers her to choose differently externally. It is not that Christians 
today ignore the overwhelming and large-scale abuse of persons, money, power and sex, 
but rather take into consideration that all fights have a macro and micro side. They also 
all have a spiritual root and spiritual answer. The church can fight with the spiritual gifts 
and minister wholeness to victims of sexual violence through relationship with the Christ. 
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The final section in this project is the project analysis. This is the culmination of 
my research put into action. In this part, I reemphasize my thesis that persons in 
prostitution can draw nearer to God or be reconciled to Him for the first time by way of 
ministers using the charismatic gifts to create encounters conducive to the individual in 
prostitution hearing God’s voice. The intent and goals for the project are compared 
against the data to report success of using words of knowledge and prophecy as 
apparatuses that can result in healing, reconciliation with God and family, deliverance, 
and life change among other things. 

In this section I also discuss some biases I have, the characteristics that make this 
a qualitative study, challenges to implementation, and considerations for replicating the 
project. Two prominent themes that emerged in the testing include personalization and 
openness/vulnerability of the subjects. I noted that the personalization aspect of the words 
administered often created a safe environment for the participant to share their life with 
the researcher and team. This vulnerability among the subjects gave my team and I more 
opportunity to minister to the participant. Many subjects reported feeling that they heard 
God through these words of knowledge and prophecy. The conclusive suggestion I make 
at the end of the analysis is that a model of ministry using the charismatic gifts is 
effective in helping a person in prostitution hear God’s voice and catalyze change in their 


life. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Context of Brazil 


Historical Review 

Since the discovery of Brazil in colonial times, the identity of the Northeast 
Brazilian region has been tied to slavery. The state of Pernambuco is one of two 
Northeastern states where slave labor first began in Brazil.' Resources, land, and people 
were exploited for the pleasure and wealth of those more powerful. Enslavement, 
especially for labor in sugar cultivation, continued with supply and demand. Slave labor 
eventually expanded to other regions of the country. Native Brazilian Indians and 
imported Africans were forcefully put to work across Brazil. Cacao, beans, cotton, animal 
products, gold and coffee profitably benefited the European upper-class who were 
enslaving them.^ 

Slavery in Brazil eventually grew to include sexual exploitation. African slave 
girls were traded. Prostitution (the personal choice to sell one’s body in sexual service for 
monetary exchange) also developed during this time among woman who lived in poverty 

' Boris. A. Fausto,A Concise History of Brazil (New York, NY; Cambridge University Press, 
2014),25. 

^ Martin A. Kiein, A Historical Dictionary of Slavery and Abolition, 2nd ed. (London, UK: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2014), 27. 
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and/or vulnerable positions.^ Due to cultural norms that afforded women little power and 
value, some decided to use what they had (their bodies) and what was wanted by others 
(sex or sexual procurement/pleasure), to make money in order to provide necessities for 
themselves and their children. Brazil’s economy during its formation was dependent on 
slave labor, and many persons in the slave trade lived dependent on their bondage. 

Several attempts were made in Brazil’s history to abolish slavery and/or human 
trafficking in Brazil. First signs of governmental emancipation occurred in the early 
eighteenth century by pressure from the British, not Brazilians. This push led to the 
passing of a law by the Brazilian Parliament prohibiting the future import of slaves. 
However, since the law was mainly passed for the appeasement of the British, the law 
was largely ignored. Importation of slaves continued. This led to greater slave resistance 
and eventually a large abolition movement. Leaders and advocates for emancipation 
heavily lobbied for freedom. One result was the creation of the Brazilian Anti-Slavery 
Society."^ Several bills were passed in later years to afford human rights. It was not until a 
“massive flight” of slaves from coffee plantations demanded their rights that the British 
Parliament and Princess Isabella voted to end slavery in 1888.^ 

Today, there still exists prostitution across Brazil and prominently among women 
and men in Northeast Brazil. A system and mindset of bondage still identifies individuals 
living in this Northeast region. Although the prohibition of slavery finally came to pass in 

3 June E. Hahner, Emancipating the Female Sex: The Struggle forWomen's Rights in Brazil, 1850- 
1940 (New York, NY: Duke University Press, 1990), 93. 

Lesli Bethell and Jose Murilo de Carvalho, Joaquim Nabuco, British Abolitionists, and the End 
of Slavery in Brazil: Correspondence, 1880-1905 (London, UK: Institute for the Study of the Americas, 
2009). 


5 Klein, Historical Dictionary, 28. 
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1888, Brazilian law today does not prohibit a woman or man’s personal choice to 
prostitute. According to Brazilian law, it is illegal to profit from the prostitution of others; 
to maintain a house for the use of prostitution (sexual exploitation); and to entice or 
procure a woman for prostitution.® 

The choice to prostitute oneself, however, is considered by Brazilian law as a 
human right granted to persons above the age of fourteen.^ A case study from 2017 
exhibits this law in effect. Based on Article 213 of the Penal Code, a 38-year old man 
was not convicted of a crime for having sex with a 14-year old girl publicly in a car even 
though she was yelling for help. To the girl’s acknowledgement afterward, she consented 
to having sex with the man to receive payment, and in this way the transaction was not 
considered rape nor illegal.^ 

Demographical Review 

On average, across all levels of education, the 2010 employment rate in Brazil 
was about 86.3% for men and 61.2% for women.^ Statistics reveal that Brazil has one of 


® Presidenciada RepubUca Casa Civil, Subchefia para Assuntos Juridicos, Artigo 227-229, 
CAPfrULO V DO T.R NOCJNTO DO TRAFICO DE PESSOA PARA FIM DE PROSTITUICAO OU 
OUTRA EORMA DE EXPLORAgAO SEXUAL, Lei n“ 12.015, de 2009. 
http://www.planalto.gov.br/ccivil_03/decreto-lei/del2848compilado.htm. 

^ Presidenciada RepubUca Casa Civil, Subchefia para Assuntos Juridicos, Artigo 217-A-218, 
CAPfrULO 11 DOS CRIMES SEXUAIS CONTRA VULNERAVEL, Lein° 12.015, de 2009. 
http://www.planalto.gov.br/ccivil_03/decreto-lei/del2848compilado.htm. 

® Sergio Henrique da Silva Pereira, “Policia Civil consideraa autonomiada vontade para 
adolescente se prostituir,” Jusbrasil, accessed December 6,2019, 

https://sergiohenriquepereira.jusbrasil.com.br/artigos/439950587/policia-civil-considera-a-autonomia-da- 
vontade-para-adolescente-se-pros tituir?ref=feed. 

® Katarzyna Kubacka, “Brazil—Country Note—Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2012,” 
OECD [Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development]: [l]-8, accessed December 14,2017, 
http://www.oecd.org/brazil/EAG2012%20-%20Country%20note%20-%20Brazil.pdf. 
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the largest earning differentials between genders. A 2003 report showed that women were 
earning systematically less than men by an expected 27%. Blacks and mulattos (persons 
of black and white ancestry) also had a 12% lower expected income than white people. 
This means that not only are women less likely to be employed but lesser are the chances 
that these mulatto, pardo, and black woman would earn equal pay, even if they did have a 
job in the common workforce. 

It is important to consider that a 2010 census report suggests that approximately 
60% of the population in my context of Pernambuco are non-white.^' Considering the 
statistics, this may support the reason why so many women in our city choose prostitution 
as a viable means of obtaining an income. My own observations support this claim. Most 
persons I have already encountered in the last five years who are prostituting in my city 
are non-white. Their number one justification for prostituting themselves is the absence 
of a job that generates pay sufficient to support them and or their families. 

In the case of religion, as of 2015, 90.8% of Brazil’s population considers 
themselves Christian; only 0.4% identify as Atheist. Christianity in the form of 
Catholicism and Protestantism has left its mark on the hearts and minds of many 
Brazilians. This demographic item matters since my mode of ministry to these persons in 
prostitution is religiously based. Most individuals in my context are likely to avail 
themselves to receive a prophetic word, prayer or engage in a conversation about God 

Walter Belik and Mauro Del Gross!, Brazil's Zero Hunger Program in the Context of Social 
Policy (Campinas, SP: UNICAMP, 2003), 17. 

" Govemo A&Pemarcibnco, Populagdo: PovodePernambuco, n.d., accessed November 13,2017, 
http://www.pe.gov.br/conheca/popnlacao/. 

Director of National Intelligence, "Paradox of Progress: Sonth America." Global Trends, n.d., 
accessed November 8,2017, https://www.dni.gov/index.php/the-next-lrve-years/sonth-america. 
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because they already believe He exists. If the ministry or prayer is refused, it is more 
commonly a result of the feelings of shame or an unwillingness to be interrupted from 
work. Only a small percentage refuse because of a disbelief in God. 

Cultural norms and racial injustices today undervalue, undercut, and exploit 
women in Brazil. Education often does not guarantee a stable and financially satisfying 
job for the female. A lack of just economic distributions of funds also leaves many 
families and persons in poverty. Lastly, the religious agenda that many Brazilian 
churches subscribe to condemns and further imprisons the man or woman prostituting 
rather than inviting them into fellowship. These factors contribute to the continuance of 
prostitution in our region. 


Context of Recife 

My current ministry context is Northeast Brazil in the city of Recife, Pernambuco. 
Recife is divided into six regions consisting of ninety-four neighborhoods/districts. The 
problem I face is men and women prostituting in and throughout these districts. Cutting 
through the middle of one upper-class district named Boa Viagem, is a well-traveled 
avenue called Aven/da Conselheiro Aguiar. In the evenings this one-way street of three 
car lanes and a bus lane is a chief locale for human trafficking and or prostitution. This is 
one of many avenues where prostitution transpires and is not hidden. 

A large percentage of the prostitute population on theses avenue are mothers. My 
context is typically comprised of persons between the ages of fifteen to the forties. The 


greater part of the population of male prostitutes in our area have made the choice to 
“cross-over” before prostituting. They have either undergone or are in the process of 
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becoming a woman through hormonal therapy, surgical transformation, and or by the 
changing their behavioral habits and attitudes. They currently self-identify as 
transvestites. These men present themselves as women in all possible forms, and I admit 
our team and I sometimes have difficulty discerning between male and female. 

Independent of gender, the prostitute populace shares common circumstantial 
characteristics. Many have been or are currently being abused, harassed or threatened 
sexually, emotionally, mentally or physically. They are typically estranged or rejected in 
some way by family, friends, a church body and or by society. They also all usually 
struggle financially. Many of them claim to be driven to prostitute by necessity, although 
some may be sexually exploited as in the case of human trafficking. While poverty has 
and may draw countless persons to make the decision to prostitute, many in my context, 
even while believing in God, are emotionally wounded and spiritually confused. This can 
lead to compromise in personal life decisions. 

It is widely common for individuals in prostitution in Boa Viagem to self-identify 
as having been Christian but having “fallen away.” Very few that I have encountered 
verbalize pride in their choice of work. Rather, many of them carry shame or a conviction 
of some sort and will not enter a church. As a result, these males and females often lack 
knowledge of what it means to be part of God’s family. They are disconnected from 
healthy relationships, unfamiliarwith God’s voice and unaware that relationship with 
Christ can transform one’s life. These men and women are in bondage to a system of 
sexual slavery. 

They also lack understanding of their identity in Christ despite having awareness 
or belief in who God is. This may be for various reasons: the Gospel preached to them 
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was not an accurate representation of the good news Gospel and or was not presented 
with a demonstration of power; they do not consistently hear God speaking to them; they 
feel condemned because of their lifestyle and choice of work and do not search to know 
more; they may not actually believe God knows them personally; or they may not see the 
value in having an intimate relationship with God. 

Concluding, a large issue in my context is distance and paucity of depth of 
relationship between the individual in prostitution and God. Unhealed wounds coupled 
with necessity, pressure, and injustice from a prejudiced culture and economy 
characterizes this population. Reconciliation between them and Father God is essential to 
give them back their place within God’s family and to award them keys to their freedom 
so that they can live their God-ordained destiny. If these persons can have an authentic, 
personal encounter with Christ, they may realize their worth and God’s deep concern for 
them and choose a supernatural relationship with God that helps them leave prostitution. 

Personal Preparation 


Personal Experience 

I was raised by a mother and father who were present emotionally and physically. 
They loved me and provided for my needs. However, on occasion my father exhibited a 
lack of ability to control his temper which resulted in verbal and sometimes borderline 
physical abuse. In my teenage years, I struggled with self-hatred and manifested 
symptoms of an eating disorder. I also suddenly developed arthritis for many years, 
formed an addiction to masturbation and compromised the use of my body for sensual 
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pleasure with males. I did these things to both ease my pain and to feel loved. I had not 
realized how precious my body and my whole being was and is to God. 

Through a series of events, I encountered the Lord personally. He ministered to 
me through prophetic words spoken by others, His written Word, and by letting me feel 
His tangible presence. Through a relationship. He healed my wounds, reconstructed my 
self-image, taught me how to forgive and transformed my mind. I eventually separated 
myself from the unhealthy and perverse things I was doing. 

I remember the transformation taking place. I started to become greatly bothered 
by and disinterested in magazines and television that presented women sensually. I 
became especially attuned to the ways my friends and other females sought affection and 
attention from males, even to the point of offering their bodies for sex. As I began to 
understand my identity in Christ and the price He paid for me, the more satisfied I 
became inside. This resulted in a firmer refusal to offer myself to males in sensual ways 
to meet a necessity. 

Educational and Professional Development 

In later years, 1 followed God’s Spirit to pursue education in a few different areas. 
My four-year undergraduate work was completed in pedagogy with additional training in 
leadership. My focus in this first degree was on the educational and developmental side 
of babies and children, infancy to early adolescence, but also included human 
development of adults. My graduate work was performed in the area of psychology and 
mental health. I concentrated in counseling and intercultural studies. Collectively, I have 
formal educational training in pedagogy, counseling/psychology, leadership, missions. 
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and theology. These professional tools allow me to help babies, children, teenagers, men, 
women, families and couples. 

In 2010,1 worked with a behavioral health organization who received mentally, 
emotionally and physically abused children and teenagers. I served in two different roles 
with this organization: as a caregiver for a house of girls from ages five to eighteen, and 
as a wilderness guide/teacher at an outdoor adventure learning ranch. As a caregiver in 
the house, I was forced to step in and out of the roles of mother, caregiver, counselor, 
disciplinarian, reporter, life coach, and others. I learned longevity as I walked with many 
girls through difficult, shame-bearing, and painful moments. 

At the adventure ranch, we received children and teenagers that lived at the 
behavioral institute (male and female) that I formerly worked at. On a weekly rotation, 
these adolescents came to the ranch to learn and live in the wilderness. Our staff used 
teambuilding, outdoor climbing apparatus, camping life, equine therapy and water 
adventures to challenge mental, emotional and physical barriers. We purposely created 
and facilitated encounters that would result in personal growth and healing. I was also 
very challenged to grow at this job. I learned how to appropriate help according to what 
each child needed and could handle. Each one had their own trauma, and we valued the 
importance of their journey toward healing. Words of encouragement and affirmation 
were powerful and common tools that effected change. 

In following years, I worked as a public-school teacher and behavioral aid in a 
low socio-economic neighborhood. Our population often consisted of children and 
families with broken and irregular familial structures, emotionally traumatized children, 
and families lacking basic necessities such as food and hygiene products. Although I 
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taught educational material, my greater passion existed in the work of daily ministering to 
children through offering them a safe and loving environment. In the atmosphere that I 
created, both encouragement and challenge occurred in measures that afforded them 
healthy growth and healing. I saw myself as their greatest ally and someone who could 
bring encouragement, hope, perspective and restoration. I was someone who could 
present them with keys to their growth and healing, and I consistently did this in 
partnership with the Holy Spirit, asking Him to minister through me to each child, parent 
and family unit. 

In-between and during my years of formal education, I worked several jobs. I also 
traveled domestically and abroad teaching English, helping in orphanages, serving in 
homeless shelters, and ministering to all kinds of persons. Most of my free time was 
spent serving in the church or seeking personal spiritual growth. I spent many hours alone 
with God in prayer and conversation, in worship and in study of His Word. In my 
professions at the public school and behavioral institute, I practiced operating in the 
spiritual gifts God had given me of faith, prophecy, words of knowledge, healing and 
discernment of spirits. 

Current Work 

For the last five years I have lived and worked in Brazil as a foreign missionary, 
primarily with girls and women in prostitution with the organization Shores of Grace 
Ministries. Shores of Grace is registered as a non-profit entity with the Brazilian 
government, but for religious audiences, they are considered a Christian mission 


organization. 
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Our team is comprised of a group of local and foreign missionaries and volunteers 
who work together with the Holy Spirit to restore people’s lives in the Northeast region 
of Brazil. The organization began when God gave Nic Billman, the founder, a vision. Nic 
saw one of his daughter’s faces on each face of a group of women who were prostituting 
on the street. God began to stir a desire in the heart of Nic and his wife Rachael to help 
the women prostituting, as if each one was God’s daughter in need of liberation and 
reconciliation. Nic and Rachael felt the Lord tell them to move to Brazil. There, they 
modeled their ministry based on this vision to reach and rescue mainly young, at-risk 
girls and women in prostitution. 

Since I joined the Shores of Grace team in January of 2015,1 have maintained a 
focus of working primarily with these same females in prostitution. I had imagined one 
day I would be working with individuals in prostitution. God has endowed me with gifts 
that prove effective for working with this population. My professional and experiential 
training and practice has also prepared me for this field of work. Additionally, my 
journey through life and my relationship with God has afforded me the capacity to relate 
to and reach this people group. 


Synergy 

The convergence between the needs of my context and my formal training, 
ministerial skills and personal experience meet to provide direction for this dissertation 
project. Their merging point shapes the theme, hypothesis and purpose of this project. It 


is here that the heartbeat behind this project is revealed. 
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Why Women in Prostitution? 

I once worked with a young girl who was raped by her father on a regular basis 
for years. Until she visited a friend’s house after school and saw a different routine, she 
thought it was normal that an after-school day schedule would include being available to 
have sex with her father. Not all persons in prostitution have a story such as this one. 
Though, many persons in prostitution in Brazil do have a history that includes physical or 
sexual abuse. Many can also relate to suffering under mishandled male dominance. 

For months following the disclosure of this girl’s stories, it was essential that I 
sought treatment for second-hand trauma. If it was necessary that I receive healing from 
simply hearing the stories, I reasoned the pain and trauma this girl carried required much 
more healing. She attempted suicide on several occasions. I accompanied her through her 
healing journey and always included God into our conversations. I am joyful to report 
that she is happily married and with three children today. 

Working with girls such as this one and others who have endured emotional, 
physical and sexual violations birthed a desire within me to see justice for such persons. 
Justice looks like Jesus healing wounds and making persons whole. It looks like restoring 
one’s self-image and self-worth. It is Jesus’s love that binds up lacerations and offers 
hope for a new and different future. My personal and ministerial experience are witnesses 
to this. There is a need for this healing in many persons’ lives who prostitute in Recife. 

Beyond this, God’s work of redemption includes restoring the image and function 
of power and sex. Practically and spiritually, sex and power are most distorted in the 
contexts of sex-work and human sex-trafficking. Among the girl who was raped and 
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among the ones who call it a profession, sex and power are misused and perverted. 
Whether one consents, is paid or is forced, sexual violence is committed against the body 
and the person, and even the soul. God is interested in redeeming all these aspects of 
abuse for the exploited person, and restoring to women especially, their dignity and 
equality in God’s Kingdom. 

When I consider the healing God manifested in my personal life and the 
transformation I have seen him bring to others, I am hopeful. I believe the unrelenting 
love of a pure Father is waiting to meet the men and women prostituting on the streets of 
Recife. God is waiting to speak to them about their purpose, value and identity. I know a 
God excited to invite them into His family and ready to put salve on their wounds. God is 
waiting to encounter and transform their lives including their circumstances of material 
poverty. This is a call I have accepted— to be a bearer of good news and reconciliation, to 
help restore the lives of those involved in patterns of abuse and forms of sexual slavery. 

The Encounter Matters 

When I recall how I started a relationship with God and received healing, it was 
through initial encounters with Him and His Spirit. Whether social and or economic 
programs (governmental or not) succeed or fail in their mission to help persons in 
prostitution, many of these individuals remain lost spiritually and outside the community 
of faith and the family of God. While economic poverty may be the reason many persons 
prostitute in Brazil, programs that combat outward poverty naturally tend to neglect 
inward poverty. Organizations or clinics that offer counseling or emotional help/ healing 
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may still leave persons far from the Holy Spirit. True restoration of lives and identity will 
come through a relationship with the Trinity. 

There are different ways of encountering God. I encountered God when I felt His 
presence of peace inside me and on me. Sometimes the Holy Spirit touched me in the 
form of a heavy weight on my physical body or through feelings of immense joy that 
overflowed to laughing. Other times God met me through a word of knowledge, or a 
prophetic word given by someone else to me. During these moments, these individuals 
spoke to me about personal things that they otherwise could not have known about my 
life. I learned that God knew me personally and wanted intimacy with me. This caused 
me to desire to know God and, consequently, search for Him. 

Conclusion 

How do we reach outcasted persons or those who are outside the church or a 
community of faith like individuals in prostitution? The encounter is the beginning to 
reconciliation, healing and making more disciples and witnesses. Since many in my 
context are not hearing the voice of Father God for themselves, or they carry too much 
shame and condemnation to approach God or return to a church setting to find Him, the 
encounter needs to be brought to them. The objective of this project is to create personal 
encounters between God and the male or female active in prostitution using the 
charismatic gifts of words of knowledge and prophecy. These gifts will act as tools for 
personalizing the gospel to its hearers. 

The encounters will serve as opportunities for the individual in prostitution to hear 
God personally, know that He cares for them and loves them, and present them with an 
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occasion to draw near to Him resulting in some form of belief or life change. I 
hypothesize that the release of words of knowledge and prophecy to individuals in 
prostitution will have a positive effect in leading the prostitute back, or for the first time, 
into a relationship with Father God, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

A sequence of events is also expected to occur: these individuals will realize God 
knows them, cares about them, and desires to be in relationship with them. They may 
experience renewed hope and personally decide to draw close(r) to God in that moment 
or in decisions and attitudes henceforth. Additional responses include: a person may 
receive Christ into their heart, receive a new perspective on their identity and value, 
repent for any sin they have committed, receive healing of some form, decide to leave 
prostitution, choose to obey another word they had received from the Lord on a different 
occasion, change an attitude or mindset, ask for help, or respond emotionally or in other 
ways. 

The ideal and most hoped for results are that these females and males active in 
prostitution will develop a deep relationship with the Trinity and no longer remain in 
prostitution because they (1) understand their identity as children in God’s family, (2) 
comprehend their value as a human being together with the worth of their body, and (3) 
maintain a relationship with the Trinity that exercises faith for trusting God to meet all of 
their needs. Other hopeful results may include but are not limited to a new perspective on 
life, feeling the tangible presence of God, feelings of relief and peace, disengagement of 
personal rejection caused by friends, family or clients, and breakthrough in receiving 
healing, forgiveness, or deliverance in areas of their lives. 
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In order to implement this project properly, the rest of these chapters leading into 
the implementation serve as a foundation and defense for why I have chosen to create a 
project intertwining the charismata with an outcasted population. The chapters following 
provide a biblical, historical, theological and theoretical framework. The encounter is 
necessary as is ministry with the Holy Spirit. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The message that Jesus Christ brought to the earth during his ministry is one that 
transcends social, moral, cultural and ecclesial boundaries. Demonstrations of this 
include stories such as Jesus healing a person on the Sabbath, eating dinner with a sinner, 
or allowing a woman to touch him publicly without rebuke. Each Gospel writer records 
such stories. The story of the Samaritan woman is no exception. In this story, Jesus 
unashamedly crosses boundaries regarded in his day as unlawful and unsuitable. In John 
4, Jesus encounters a Gentile Samaritan woman and freely offers her forgiveness, 
reconciliation and fellowship despite her moral and social position. 

When Jesus left the earth, his instructions were that his followers would 
subsequently be the ones to minister reconciliation to the world through a model of 
Spirit-empowered evangelism. Jesus’ interaction with the Samaritan woman was a 
prophetic invitation. Jesus models how to create an encounter with an unbeliever by using 
a spiritual gift. His model can be used today to reach the population of women and men 
in prostitution. 

This paper will review the biblical passage of John 4:1 -30 and 39-42 considering 
how the church today may reach persons in prostitution by employing the gift of words of 
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knowledge and prophecy to create an encounter between God and the prostitute (the one 
marginalized and or considered to be living a suspicious or sinful lifestyle). The ideal 
result is reconciliation between them and Father God through Jesus and by the auxiliary 
of the Holy Spirit. This paper will first address the contextual and literary details 
pertaining to the passage of John 4. An exegesis of the verses will follow. Lastly, a 
synthesis and conclusion will be provided. 


John 4:1-30, 39-42 New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) 

^ Now when Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard, “Jesus is making and 
baptizing more disciples than John” ^ —although it was not Jesus himself but his 
disciples who baptized— ^ he left Judea and started back to Galilee. But he had 
to go through Samaria. ® So he came to a Samaritan city called Sychar, near the 
plot of ground that Jacob had given to his son Joseph. * Jacob’s well was there, 
and Jesus, tired out by his journey, was sitting by the well. It was about noon. 

^ A Samaritan woman came to draw water, and Jesus said to her, “Give me a 
drink.” ^ (His disciples had gone to the city to buy food.) ’ The Samaritan woman 
said to him, “How is it that you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a woman of Samaria?” 
(Jews do not share things in common with Samaritans.) Jesus answered her, “If 
you knew the gift of God, and who it is that is saying to you, ‘Give me a drink,’ 
you would have asked him, and he would have given you living water.” The 
woman said to him, “Sir, you have no bucket, and the well is deep. Where do you 
get that living water? Are you greater than our ancestor Jacob, who gave us the 
well, and with his sons and his flocks drank from it?” Jesus said to her, 
“Everyone who drinks of this water will be thirsty again, but those who drink of 
the water that I will give them will never be thirsty. The water that I will give will 
become in them a spring of water gushing up to eternal life.” The woman said 
to him, “Sir, give me this water, so that I may never be thirsty or have to keep 
coming here to draw water.” Jesus said to her, “Go, call your husband, and 
come back.” The woman answered him, “I have no husband.” Jesus said to her, 
“You are right in saying, ‘I have no husband’; for you have had five husbands, 
and the one you have now is not your husband. What you have said is true!” 

The woman said to him, “Sir, I see that you are a prophet. Our ancestors 
worshiped on this mountain, but you say that the place where people must 
worship is in Jerusalem.” Jesus said to her, “Woman, believe me, the hour is 
coming when you will worship the Father neither on this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem. You worship what you do not know; we worship what we know, for 
salvation is from the Jews. ^^But the hour is coming, and is now here, when the 
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true worshipers will worship the Father in spirit and truth, for the Father seeks 
such as these to worship him. God is spirit, and those who worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth.” ^^The woman said to him, “I know that Messiah is 
coming” (who is called Christ). “When he comes, he will proclaim all things to 
us.” Jesus said to her, “I am he, the one who is speaking to you.” 

Just then his disciples came. They were astonished that he was speaking with a 
woman, but no one said, “What do you want?” or, “Why are you speaking with 
her?” Then the woman left her water jar and went back to the city. She said to 
the people, ^®“Come and see a man who told me everything! have ever done! He 
cannot be the Messiah, can he?” They left the city and were on their way to him. 

Many Samaritans from that city believed in him because of the woman’s 
testimony, “He told me everything! have ever done.” ""’So when the Samaritans 
came to him, they asked him to stay with them; and he stayed there two days. 

And many more believed because of his word. "'^They said to the woman, “It is 
no longer because of what you said that we believe, for we have heard for 
ourselves, and we know that this is truly the Savior of the world.” 


Contextual Analysis 


Historical, Sociopolitical and Cultural 

Professor of New Testament at Trinity Lutheran Seminary and general editor for 
the HarperCollins Bible Dictionary, Mark A. Powell considers the book of John to be 
one of the “great masterpieces of ancient literature.”’ The book of John surpasses the rest 
of the Gospels and perhaps all other biblical books because of the way it deeply and 
spiritually reveals the nature and character of God through his son, Jesus. The passage of 
John 4 is an example of this. Its story reveals God as one who desires to be in relationship 
with sinners and outcasts. The narrative of the Samaritan woman’s encounter with Jesus 
at a well is unique to John’s Gospel and to historical literature. 


' Mark Allen Powell, Introducing the New Testament: A Historical, Literary and Theological 
Survey (Grand Rapids, Ml; Baker Academic, 2009), 170. 
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The only self-identifier to authorship of John’s Gospel is mention of the “beloved 
disciple” in John 13:23, 21:20 and 21:24. These clues do not clearly identify the author of 
the book of John as John, the disciple of Jesus. In his book, Introducing the New 
Testament: A Historical, Literary, and Theological Survey, Powell recounts a few 
different suggestions made by scholars and interpreters as to the authorship of John’s 
Gospel. The beloved disciple could indeed be the same disciple, John, who left his nets to 
follow Jesus (Mark 1:19-20). However, if this is correct, this begets the question of how 
the supposedly uneducated John, as referenced in Acts 4:13, wrote such a masterpiece. 

Other interpreters say it was indeed this disciple John who authored the book, but 
that its stories have been reworked from its original version. More suggestions for 
authorship include a person named John the Elder and/or some other person who is not a 
disciple of Jesus. Powell remarks, “Many scholars question whether the ‘beloved disciple’ 
needs to be equated with John or, indeed, with any of the twelve disciples.”^ Powell 
mentions that Lazarus, for example, who was raised from the dead, is also referred to as 
someone Jesus loved in John 11:5, 36. 

Considering the clues from the author himself and the testimony of early church 
fathers, Research Professor at Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary and former 
Senior Research Professor of New Testament and Biblical Theology, Andreas J. 
Kostenberger, believes the writer of John to be John, the apostle of Jesus Christ and the 
son of Zebedee.^ Independent of who wrote the book, I believe it is more important to 
recognize that its material is agreed upon by scholars to be “a reliable witness to the life, 

^ Pow&ll, Introducing the New, 173. 

^ Andreas J. Kostenberger, Leonard Scott Kellnm, and Charles L. Qnarles, The Cradle, the Cross, 
and the Crown: An Introduction to the New Testament (NashviUe, TN: B&H Publishing, 2009), 295-298. 
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words, and deeds of our Lord Jesus Christ.”"^ This consistency and reliability is 
significant in order to take seriously the use of words of knowledge as an evangelistic 
tool like Jesus employed in his conversation with the Samaritan woman. 

Kostenberger suggests that John wrote his gospel under the influence of three 
historical occurrences during the approximate time of its authorship (most likely around 
90 AD). These include a (1) a recent temple destruction, (2) the Gentile mission, and (3) 
gnostic thought.^ Since the faith of many century Jews was tied to the temple by way 
of sacrifices and worship, its destruction in AD 70 gave John the opportunity to redefine 
the temple and Jewish faith according to a new covenant. Jesus’ body is described as the 
new and eternal temple in John 2:19-22, to which he became the ultimate sacrifice. Faith 
may now be placed in the person of Jesus Christ, and Jesus infers this in verses 14 and 26 
of the Samaritan narrative. 

Next, since the early Christian Gentile mission was already underway at the point 
of authorship of John’s Gospel and is referred to in Acts 9:16 and Romans 1:13, John 
uses this to his advantage when writing. He purposely continues the message that the 
Gospel is for both Jew and Gentile, and he encourages fellow Jews to reach out to their 
Gentile neighbors. For this reason, John includes the story of Jesus inviting a Samaritan 
woman and her Gentile village into covenant with the God of Abraham. Lastly, while 
Gnosticism only emerged in the latter half of the 1 century and did not reach its peak 
until the century, its influence was enough that John thought it necessary to address 
this false teaching. Since “most Christian Gnostics rejected the notion that Christ had a 

^ Kostenberger, Kellum and Qnarles, The Cradle, 291. See also Philip Comfort, Wendell C, 
Hawley, and Grant Osborne, The Gospelof John, 1-3 John (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale Honse, 2017), 10. 

5 Kostenberger, Kellnm and Qnarles, The Cradle, 301-303. 
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body like ours,” John decisively presents both the divinity and carnality of the Son of 
God.® In fact, Powell comments, “John’s Gospel is the primary biblical text for the 
doctrine of incarnation.”’ 

Any common reader of the book of John may notice that it is replete with 
references to the duality of Jesus. It is precisely this agenda John maintains. In The 
Gospel According to St. John: Black’s New Testament Commentaries, Portland Professor 
of New Testament, Andrew T. Lincoln, agrees and attests that John’s Gospel includes 
and provides the “most explicit expression” of the doctrine of incarnation. ^ This blend of 
divine and human is apparent in the John 4 narrative when Jesus acts as both a spiritual 
(prophet and Messiah) and a carnal being (tired and in need of water). I argue that Jesus’ 
proposal to the Samaritan woman to drink of the living waters is a possible reality only 
because Jesus is both human and divine. Powell comments, “Jesus is a messenger, but as 
the Word of God made flesh, he is also the message.”^ Jesus had to be human and divine, 
messenger and the message. 

Although John’s audience is not explicitly defined in his book, it is assumed John 
was not writing to any exclusive group of persons, but rather to those in and around 
Ephesus. Author Alan T. Kerr suggests John’s audience was comprised of Jews and 
Gentiles, “some of whom are unbelievers whom John seeks to persuade that the Christ, 


® Justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity: The Early Church to the Dawn of the Reformation 
(New York, NY: HarperOne, 2010), 73. 

^ Powell, Introducing the New, 181. 

® Andrew T. Lincoln, The Gospel According to John: Black’s New Testament Commentaries (New 
York, NY: Hendrickson Publishers, 2005), 104. 


^ Powell, Introducing the New, 181. 
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the Son of God, is Jesus.John, therefore, wrote for Jews, Gentiles (Samaritans), 
Christians, and the already and not-yet converts. John’s agenda was to prove that Jesus 
was indeed sent and begotten of the Father. Likewise, as it was God’s desire that both 
Gentiles and Jews become part of the same family of God, it is John’s agenda also. 

Old Testament and Ancient Near Eastern commentator, Gary N. Knoppers, 
comments, “The conversation between the Samaritan woman and Jesus reflects the 
strained relations between Samaritans and Jews in the first centuries of the Common 
Era.”^' Consequently, it is important to briefly discuss the origins of the Samaritans and 
the history between the Jews and Samaritans to understand Gentile inclusion into God’s 
family. 

Professor of Old Testament at Princeton Theological Seminary and general editor 
of The New Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, Katharine D. Sakenfield, suggests, 
based on the text of 2 Kings 17 and accounts from Josephus, that Samaritans are most 
likely immigrants brought into the region of Samaria by the Assyrians. They may be, 
Sakenfield states, “products of intermarriage between such immigrants and remnants of 
the northern tribes.”'^ This would make sense considering their history, hollowing the 
Assyrian invasion of the Northern kingdom of Israel in 722BC, Assyria deported a 
significant number of Jews. Afterward, the King of Assyria re-populated Samaria with 


Alan R. Kerr, The Temple of Jesus ’ Body: The Temple Theme in the Gospel of John, (New York, 
NY; Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 29. 

'' Gary N. Knoppers, Jews and Samaritans: The Origins and History of Their Early Relations 
(New York, NY; Oxford University Press, 2013), 1. 

Katharine Doob Sakenfield, “Samaritans,” in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible S-Z, 
vol. 5, (Nashville, TN; Abingdon Press, 2006-2009), accessed March5,2020, 

https;//www.ministrymatters.com/hbrary/#/nidb/51c52c7f8849fl3d48ee93b4923448e4/samaritans.html. 
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foreigners from other countries. After Israel’s captivity ended, Israelites returned to this 
land. Therefore, one theory is that these two people groups intermarried (Israelites with 
foreigners), and their descendants are the Samaritans. 

Another theory, held by the Samaritans themselves, is that they are direct 
descendants of a group of faithful Jews dating back to the eleventh century B.C. 
According to a theologian and well-known commentator on Ezra/Nehemiah, Hugh G. M. 
Williamson notes that the Samaritans rather point out Israel’s apostasy and suggest 
instead that the question of origins is not their problem (they know who they are). 
Williamson continues, “[the Samaritans] would thus not have regarded themselves as the 
remnant of the old northern kingdom of Israel, but as a separate group alongside them.”'^ 
Still, Williamson suggests a third theory, his own. He believes Samaritans originated 
from a group of priests who were forced out by those who succeeded Ezra and Nehemiah. 
These priests “had been forced to leave the Temple service because of the rigorous 
policies of those who succeeded Ezra and Nehemiah.”'"^ Williamson’s theory seems the 
most probable to me at the current time, especially considering the biblical verses I will 
later reference concerning resentment between the two groups. 

Whatever the Samaritans true origins are, a few things seem certain. Jews do not 
think Samaritans are Israelites, and Samaritans proudly remained faithful to worship at 
Gerizim, as supported by accounts of Josephus and demonstrated in the conversation of 
the Samaritan woman with Jesus (vv. 20-22). What is clear is that New Testament 
Scripture upholds the common knowledge among Jews that Samaritans were a despised 

H.G.M. Williamson, “Samaritans” in Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels (Downers Grove, IL: 
Intervarsity Press, 1992), 726. 

H.G.M. Williamson, “Samaritans” in Dictionary, 726. 
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people.'^ Why the Samaritans were despised and outcasted by the Jews may be traced 
back to Samaritan beliefs and practices. 

Robert T. Anderson of the Anchor Bible Dictionary notes that Jews and 
Samaritans shared many of the same beliefs and practices: monotheism, belief in and 
practice of the Torah, belief in Moses as a mediator of the Torah and their faith, and a 
coming day of the Lord which would be ushered in by the Messiah. However, despite 
supposed similar beliefs, Israelites do not wish to be yoked with Samaritans because of 
their lack of integrity in solely worshiping the one true God that they claimed to believe 
in. It is recorded in 2 Kings 17 that the new inhabitants of Samaria, appointed by the 
King, practiced idolatry (v. 25). For this reason, the King of Assyria commissioned an 
Israelite priest to return to the land to teach them the law of God and how to worship the 
Lord. Yet, verse 29 recounts, “but every nation still made gods of its own,” and verse 34, 
“to this day they continue to practice their former customs.” 

Biblical evidence points out a few other facts about the Samaritans which might 
explain the hostility between them and the Jews. In the century BC, Samaritans were 
hated for their opposition to the rebuilding of the Jerusalem temple as recorded in Ezra 
4:1-10 and Nehemiah 4:2-3,7-8 and 6:1-14. Initially, these Northerners (Samaritans) 
attempted to help in the rebuilding project but were rejected because of having no rights 
(Neh 2:19-20). The prophets Ezra and Nehemiah played a role in creating distance 

The stigma was so strong that the Pharisees insult Jesus by accusing him of being a Samaritan. 
The Pharisees compare them both to possessing a demon (Jn 8:48). Even Jesus supposes a Samaritan to be 
“good” as a way of shaming his hearers in the Good Samaritan story (Lk 10:29-37). Additionally, Jesus 
shames his audience with the return of the leper from Samaria, as the Samaritan was the only one to return 
(Lk 17:11-19). Anderson, “Samaritans,” 943. 

Robert T. Anderson, “Samaritans,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary by David Noel Freedman, 
vol. 5 (New York, NY: DoubleDay, 1992), 946. 
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between the two groups. After both prophets denied Samaritan participation in the 
rebuilding project, Nehemiah exiled (from Jerusalem) Sanballat’s daughter and the son of 
the Jewish High Priest upon their marriage (Neh 13:23-28). Dorothy A. Lee suggests this 
may be when the Samaritans began to form their own community. 

As recorded by Josephus, the Samaritans afterward built their own temple on 
Mount (Mt.) Gerizim, insisting this place to be the designation by Moses of where the 
nation should worship.Carroll Roberson, author of John the Jewish Gospel, comments, 
“This temple was in direct opposition to the temple in Jerusalem.” In 128 B.C.E., the 
Jewish John Hyrcanus destroyed this sanctuary. It is no wonder why discussion of Mt. 
Gerizim surfaces between Jesus and the Samaritan woman. Their conversation affirms 
that there existed an ongoing debate of where worship should take place (4:19-24). 

Finally, Anderson notes that Samaritans were looked down upon for creating and 
using their own version of the Pentateuch called the Abisha Scroll}'^ As a religious 
community, they believed themselves to be a Hebrew sect of people called hashomrim 
which means “keepers of the law.”^' Author of The Principles of Samaritan Bible 
Exegesis, S. Lowry proposes, “Samaritans so firmly believed in the words of their 


D. A. Lee, The New Interpreter’s, sec. Samaritans. 

Flavius Josephus, The Antiquities of the Jews, ed. John Bruno Hare (2010), in the Internet 
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Pentateuch that they created apologetic literature arguing for their sacred text.”^^ Modern 
readers today should be aware of the Samaritan devotion and sincerity whereby which the 
Samaritan woman in John 4 suggested to the Messiah that she knew where worship unto 
him should took place. By their own standards, Samaritans were a holy people focused on 
two things: their Holy Place (Mt. Gerizim) and their version of the Torah. 

Literary and Rhetorical 

There exist various contexts within the John 4 pericope. There is the context of 
the passage as it fits into John’s Gospel and the larger context to which the Gospel of 
John fits into the overall canon of Scripture. There is significance to the arrangement of 
subjects within John. Readers of John’s Gospel should be able to pickup on clues from 
other stories that lead into the story of the Samaritan woman. The author of John is 
painting a bigger picture. He is on a mission in his writing as Jesus is on a mission. 

The context of John 4:1-42 embraces moral, gender, social, political and 
theological themes. John approaches issues including ministry in an avoided city, 
speaking with a woman who is potentially immoral and belonging to a despised people 
group, and debate about Old Testament Scripture. Surveying the ministry of Jesus, Mark 
L. Strauss, biblical scholar and professor of New Testament at Bethel Seminary, notes 
that Jesus is portrayed in the Gospel of John as having an “extensive Judean ministry.” 


S. Lowry, The Principles of Samaritan Bible Exegesis (Leiden,NL: Brill Archive, 1977), 124. 
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For this reason it is not uncommon to read about him traveling back and forth between 
Galilee and Judea in this book. Particularly in John 4, it happens that the whole passage is 
set in Samaria as Jesus makes his return to Galilee (4:3). 

Theologian Benny Thettayli believes the John 4 narrative is meant to revolve 
around worship, mission, and the Christological revelation that is progressively revealed 
throughout the passage.George R. Beasley-Murray rather states, “The concerns of the 
episode at Sychar are threefold: the gift of ‘living water;’ worship of the Father in Spirit 
and in truth; and the mission to non-Jews.”^^ While it appears both theologians are saying 
different things, I do believe they are essentially agreeing. The gift of living water is part 
of the Christological revelation since Christ is the gift. Beasley-Murray further explains 
that the Johannine Jesus in chapter four serves the roles of Revealer, Redeemer, Mediator 
and Eschatological Gift. The subsequent three (Redeemer, Mediator, and Eschatological 
Gift) are dependent upon Jesus first fulfilling the role of Revealer so that afterward Jesus 
may comply with being a Redeemer, Mediator and Gift to the woman. His role of 
Revealer is precipitated by the word of knowledge Jesus gives. 

Since John has an agenda of convincing the world and his audience that Jesus is 
truly the Messiah, John scatters seven “I am” statements throughout his gospel. The 
narrative of John 4:1-42 shadows the pattern of these statements when Jesus states, “I 


Benny Thettayil, In Spirit and Truth: An Exegetical Study of John4:19-26anda Theological 
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who speak to you am he” (v. 26).^® Thettayil makes the analogy that, as a pebble dropped 


in a pond makes ripples, “John 4:1 -42 is one of those circles that widens as the revelation 
progresses.”^’ In other words, the Samaritan pericope shares in a larger agenda of John’s 
Gospel. As the reality of who Jesus is and his demonstration of the miraculous is realized, 
we come to understand that John 4 is uniquely placed within the book itself. Ultimately, 
John’s Gospel is a Gospel, and the author makes clear his intention to witness to the good 
news that Jesus is the Messiah and he has come to offer salvation to the world (John 5:34; 
8:32; 16:1; 20:31). 

The relationship between John’s Gospel and the synoptic gospels demonstrates 
mutual and/or varying degrees of independence. If the author of John knew about and had 
access to the other gospels, he did not employ them much in his writing. This makes 
John’s Gospel a unique addition to the Canon of the Bible and to the life and ministry of 
Jesus. All four Gospels teach on the kingdom of God and reveal Jesus as the Messiah and 
Son of Man who fulfills Old Testament prophecy.’^ However, any frequent Bible reader 
will probably notice that John’s Gospel is the only one of the four gospels to identify 
Jesus as God. Part of the book’s exclusivity also includes the story of the Samaritan 
woman which is not found in the synoptic Gospels. 


The official “I am” statements include: “I am the bread of life” Jn 6:35,48,51; “...light of the 
world” 8:12; 9:5; “...the door” 10:7,9; “...good shepherd” 10:11,14; “...resurrection and the life” 11:25; 
“.. .way, the truth, and the life” 14:6; “.. .true vine” 15:1. It may also be that John’s Gospel included seven 
witnesses that supported Jesus’ claim as Messiah: Moses and the Scriptures, John the Baptist, the Father, 
Jesus and his works, the Spirit, the disciples, and the evangelist/author of the John’s Gospel. 

Thettayil, In Spirit and Truth, 11. 

Other specific contributions from John to the canon include: Jesus as the preexistent Word 
turned flesh (Jn 1:1,14); One and Only Son of the Father (1:14,18; 3:16,18); Lamb of God who takes 
away the world’s sin (1:29,36); the glorified and exalted Lord who offers the Holy Spirit as another 
counselor (14:12-18); and Jesus as Messiah who performed signs (20:30-31). 
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The book of John is typically divided into two literary parts. Powell distinguishes 
between the Book of Signs (1:19-12:50) and the Book of Glory (13:1-20:31).^^ The label 
‘signs’ is given because of the many recorded miracles Jesus performed in this portion. 
The second part is titled ‘glory’ because Jesus, as God’s glory, is crucified and ‘glorified’ 
(17:1-4). Richard Bauckham, an Anglican scholar in theology, historical theology and 
New Testament studies at Cambridge University, agrees with this division of chapters, 
but also argues that the whole book of John is written wrapped up in a theme of glory. He 
states, “Above all, glory is a theme that John uses very distinctively among the New 
Testament writers to highlight, by paradox, the extraordinary nature of the love of God 
for the world... 

Hence, the John 4 narrative and Jesus’ gift of living water is a grandiose and 
glorious example of God’s great love for the Samaritan woman and the world. It was 
God’s glory to meet the Samaritan woman and through her relay the message that the 
living waters are for all. Equally, if it were God’s glory that Jesus created that moment at 
the well with the Sychar woman, it was also for God’s glory that Jesus utilized a gift of 
the Spirit to minister to her. 

Scholar Strauss mentions that intermingled within these two divisions of chapters 
(signs and glory) are teaching stories that include personal interviews, public debates, and 
private teaching lessons.^' Accordingly, the story of the woman at the well is categorized 
into the book of signs and is considered a personal interview as is also the story of 

Powell, Introducing the New, 170. 

Richard Bauckham, Gospel of Glory: Major Themes in Johannine Theology (Grand Rapids, Ml; 
Baker Academic, 2015), 34. 
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Nicodemus. Strauss comments on the many parallels between the narratives of 
Nicodemus and the Samaritan women which only differ with regard to the topic of 
conversation and climactic endings. 

Both narratives begin with a spiritual metaphor (new birth in 3:3 and living water 
in 4:10) and both characters become confused twice. Jesus clarifies for each person, twice, 
the spiritual significance of their conversation; both persons receive a mild rebuke; and 
Jesus identifies himself to both parties (to Nicodemus as Son of Man, Son of God, and 
the Light: 3:13-21; to the Samaritan woman as the Messiah: 4:26). Strauss observes, “The 
episodes climax as Jesus identifies himself, an implicit call to faith.”^^ The climactic 
difference is that when given the opportunity to respond, no response is recorded on 
Nicodemus’ behalf while the woman, by faith, abruptly leaves to tell her town. 

Surely John put these two conversational narratives together to also draw a 
contrast between the reaction of two classes of persons. I believe John wished to show 
that salvation is secured in the same way for all (when one receives Jesus’ testimony by 
faith), independent of whether one looks for Jesus (in the case of Nicodemus) or Jesus 
looks for the one (in the case of the Samaritan woman). Nicodemus, a rabbi and leader of 
the Jews (a Pharisee) sought out Jesus in the night (3:1) while an outcasted Samaritan 
woman is sought out by Jesus in the light of day. The inference is that the one with the 
religious reputation needed to do the searching while the reputably lost one needed rather 
that Jesus go to her. 

Preceding chapter four, John has laid a framework for who Jesus is and the 
importance of his coming. Leading into the Samaritan woman narrative, Jesus is 
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identified as the Word (1:1-15), the Lamb of God (1:29), the true light (1:9), and the Son 


of God (2:49). The reasons for his coming are revealed in the first chapter of the gospel. 
They are to take up residence among us (1:14), extend grace to mankind (1:16,17) and 
reveal the Father through the only begotten Son (1:18). Indeed, as Jesus is unveiled as the 
Lamb of God before chapter four, it is because he takes away the sin of the world (1:29). 

It only makes sense to infer that Jesus wiU also offer forgiveness to the Samaritan woman. 
By the time the reader approaches chapter four, it can be assumed that what Jesus would 
offer to her must be truth, and certainly of the Father. 

To serve John’s wish to show that Jesus is God and that the Kingdom of God 
operates on a supernatural level, Jesus employs the use of the gifts of the Spirit which 
would afterward be left for the disciples and every believer for use. Such supernatural 
activity is noted before chapter four when Jesus offers Nathanael an invitation to follow 
him through a word of knowledge (2:48) and following when Jesus saves a wedding 
through a miracle of turning water into wine (2:7-11). Jesus now operates again 
supernaturally, this time through a word of knowledge in chapter four. This knowledge 
reveals facts about the life of the Samaritan woman to Jesus even though she was 
unknown to him. The Johannine Jesus will continue a supernatural ministry throughout 
the book, performing more miracles until Jesus’ time of exaltation. 

Remembering that John’s agenda includes a redefinition of various elements of 
Jewish beliefs and practices, Thettayil notes that John purposefully mentions two 


More miracles include the healing the official’s son (Jn 4:43-54); healing the man atBethesda 
(5:1-9); feeding of the five thousand (6:1-5); walking on water (6:16-25); heahng the man horn blind (9:1- 
41); and raising Lazarus from the dead (11:1 -44). 
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important themes before chapter four: ritual washing (2:1-12) and temple (2:13-25).^"^ An 


aerial view of the book of John helps to understand how the narrative of the Samaritan 
woman fits nicely into John’s complete agenda as he will next address true worship. 


Formal Analysis 


Form 

The passage of John 4:1-42 may be categorized in several genres. The variation 
among scholars includes it as either a narrative with different units, a dramatic 
arrangement with various scenes, and/or a poetic work employing literary techniques of 
parallelism. Overall, it seems most do not deny this passage to be representative of a clear 
example of symbolic narrative. According to Thettayil, the following literary devices are 
employed: dual stage setting, misunderstanding, irony, symbolism, juxtaposition, and 
double entendre. 

In form critical terms, the author of The Symbolic Narrative of the Fourth Gospel: 
The Interplay of Form and Meaning, Dorothy A. Lee, classifies John 4 as belonging to 
the set of Gattung’s biblical betrothal narratives (which are typically romantic in 
nature).Although not expressly categorizing the John 4 narrative as Gattung, Jane S. 
Webster of The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-Z agrees that John 4 evokes 
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Author Dorothy A. Lee believes Jesus is presented as a giver of living water and just this. 
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Symbolic Narratives of the Fourth Gospel’ The Interplay of Form and Meaning (Sheffield, EN: Sheffield 
Aeademic Press, 1994), 67. 
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the following betrothal scenes of the Old Testament: the meetings of Isaac’s servant and 
Rebekah (Gen 24:10-61), Jacob and Rachel (Gen 29:1-30), and Moses andZipporah (Ex 
2:15-22). Paraphrasing Webster’s summation of the typical betrothal scene, a man first 
experiences a conflict and travels to a foreign country. There he meets a woman at a well 
and the two have a conversation about water. The woman afterward tells her people about 
the man. Webster adds, “they marry and celebrate with a meal.”^’ Professor of Hebrew 
and comparative literature at University of California, Berkeley, and author of The Art of 
Biblical Narrative, Robert Alter, adds an additional piece. After either the man or the 
woman draws water from well, “the girl or girls rush to bring home the news of the 
stranger’s arrival.”^* 

I have noted parallels of the typical betrothal scene existing within the John 4 
narrative. Jesus has conflict with the Pharisees and travels from Judea to Galilee, 
stopping in what may have been deemed a foreign land (for Jews to enter). There he 
meets a woman at a well where they have a conversation about water (and eternal life). 
Afterward, the woman runs off to tell her village of the Messiah’s arrival. Although there 
is no written record that Jesus or the woman fetched water, I think the possibility exists. 
While the intent of Jesus meeting and speaking with the Samaritan woman may not have 
been to marry her in the physical realm, there exists symbolism of a spiritual marriage. 

Approval to be wed to this man (Jesus) would be given by the townspeople rather 
than her father or male of the family. Upon the Samaritan woman’s belief and her 
village’s approval of Jesus, they would consummate a marriage at the future marriage 

Jane S. Webster, “Jacob’s Well,” in New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-Z, ed. 
Katharine Doob Sakenfield (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2009). 
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supper of the Lamb. In fact, I imagine Jesus was thinking joyously about this future feast 


when he commented to the disciples that he had food they knew not of (v. 32). The 
implication in the end is a spiritual marriage. Perhaps not coincidentally, John the Baptist 
explicitly reveals Jesus as the bridegroom in the previous chapter (3:28-29). 

Structure 

While some interpreters suggest the passage of John 4 is more like a drama with 
varying scenes, others divide it based on conversation. Author Sang-Hoon Kim suggests 
John 4:1-42 should be divided in three parts: vv. 1-4, 5-27, and 28-42. Considering the 
whole chapter of John 4, Kim thinks the author of the gospel of John desired to show that 
Jesus was reaching out to two groups of persons (Samaritans and Galileans) who were 
less admired by the Judeans. Therefore, Kim addresses the narrative of the woman as one 
that should remain connected to the rest of the verses in chapter four that deal with the 
healing miracle in Galilee. 

Beasley-Murray stresses greater importance on the dialog between Jesus and the 
Samaritan woman, and thus divides the narrative accordingly. He suggests there exist two 
main conversations that occur with Jesus: Jesus with the Samaritan woman (vv. 7-26) and 
Jesus with the disciples (vv. 31-38)."^*’ A more detailed separation by Lee considers the 
narrative by its four dialogues: between Jesus and the woman (vv. 7-26); the woman and 


Sang-Hoon Kim, Sourcebook of the Structures and Styles in John 1 -10: The Johannine 
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the villagers (vv. 28-29, 42); Jesus and his disciples (vv. 31-38); and Jesus and the 
villagers (vv. 40-41)."^' 

If divided by scenes, three distinctive sets exist: verses 7-15; 16-30; 31-42, plus 
the introduction (vv. 1 -6). It is this structure that will be most useful for understanding 
the three-part division I will make in the detailed analysis portion of this paper. As 
explained by Thettayil, in each of these three scenes, the following five patterns are 
noted: (1) an invitation or request is made by Jesus; (2) Jesus overturns the request with a 
statement; (3) the main character responds to Jesus’ statement; (4) Jesus offers a 
revelation about himself (as the Christ); and (5) the main character makes a faith- 
response. 

Movement 

It is important to remember that Jesus with the woman at the well is a narrative. 
The author of Elements of Biblical Exegesis, Michael Gorman, points out that all 
narratives consist of a setting, rising action, a climax, and a closure. This narrative 
structure allows audiences to easily follow the movement in the story. 

Based off this basic outline, I suggest the narrative of John 4:1 -42 moves 
consequently in the following way. The setting and occasion are explained in the first six 
verses of the introduction. Jesus leaves Judea on the way to Galilee, stopping in Samaria. 
The rising action, or conflict, develops in the dialogue between Jesus and the woman. 

Lee, The Symbolic Narratives, 64-66. 
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The two go back and forth discussing salvation and true worship. Jesus tries to bring the 
woman to a spiritual understanding that would allow her to receive the climactic news 
that he is the fulfillment of everything the Samaritans have been waiting for. The climax 
occurs when the woman states, “I know that Messiah is coming,” and Jesus replies, “I am 
he, the one who is speaking to you” (4:25-26). The falling action is in verses 27-41 where 
the result of Christ’s revealing unfolds. Jesus uses this opportunity to teach the disciples 
about mission and harvest. Meanwhile, the woman decides to call her town to see Jesus. 
The closure includes the townspeople believing and the departure of Jesus (4:42-43). 

Although there is much movement to the narrative, Lee notes that Jesus’ physical 
location does not change. The movement of the story revolves around a well. The 
narrative starts with a woman arriving at a well and leaving and returning to the well (vv. 

7, 28-30, 42). Likewise, the villagers arrive and remain with Jesus (assumedly) near the 
well (vv. 30, 39-40), and the disciples, when rejoining Jesus, meet him at the well (v. 27). 
Lee continues, “He [Jesus] is the fixed point.. .All the action takes place around the figure 
of Jesus seated at a well, giving a priority to the image of ‘living water’.”‘^‘^ In my opinion, 
this drives home the point that to receive of the living waters, one must come to Jesus! 

In consideration of these contextual and formal details of John 4:1-42, including 
history and culture, themes, genre, and placement and movement, it is most important for 
this paper that the focus remain on the three parts of the story as related to my project: the 
encounter, the prophetic word of knowledge followed by the consequent invitation 
(prophetic invitation), and the result of the Samaritan woman receiving the word of 
knowledge and salvation (the result). Important spiritual insights and parallels are also 
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noted to show the purposeful intention and pursuit of Jesus to redeem not solely a 
disparaged woman, but a rejected Sychar people. 

Detailed Analysis 


The Encounter (vv. 1-9) 

^ Now when Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard, “Jesus is making and baptizing 
more disciples than John ” ^ —although it was not Jesus himself but his disciples who 
baptized—^ he left Judea and started back to Galilee. ^ 

Interestingly, the beginning of this passage starts with the distinction that Jesus is 
not the one immersing persons in water (v. 2). Rather, Jesus will be revealed as the living 
water (v. 10). The encounter that follows is essentially important to the story, for if Jesus 
had not gone to Samaria and sat down at Jacob’s well, he would not have met this woman, 

But he had to go through Samaria. 

As Roberson indicates, verse 4 more literally translates “must needs go through 
Samaria.”"^^ Evidence supports my suggestion that passing through Samaria to meet the 
Samaritan woman was more by divine will than geographic. Jesus needed, as the above 
translation suggests, to detour to meet the Samaritan woman in order to fulfill the 
Father’s agenda. Colin G. Kruse, in his commentary featured in Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries, “The Book of Signs: Jesus and the woman of Samaria,” explains, “there 
were three routes between Jerusalem and Galilee, and only one passed through Samaria; 
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the others bypassed it.”"^^ Taking the route that passed through Samaria was commonly 
considered the essential way for rapid travel in that day. It was also normal that Galilean 
Jews travel this path through Samaria during festival times (as was the case in the John 4 
narrative). Josephus is our source for knowing this fact. He records, “It was custom of the 
Galileans, when they came to the holy city at the festivals, to take their journeys through 
the country of the Samaritans.”"^’ It seems it was not uncommon for Jesus to pass through 
Samaritan soil during this time. 

However, J. Ramsey Michaels, author of John: Understanding the Bible 
Commentary Series, notes that geographically, if Jesus had indeed been with his disciples 
in John 3:23 baptizing in or near Aenon, it was not necessary for him to pass through 
Samaria to reach Galilee. He states, “If the traditional location of Aenon is correct, and if 
Jesus ’ baptizing activity was near there, it is clearer that the necessity was not a 
geographical one.”"^^ God purposed his son to travel to Jacob’s well. 

^ So he came to a Samaritan city called Sychar, near the plot of ground that Jacob had 
given to his son Joseph. ^ Jacob’s well was there, and Jesus, tired out by his journey, was 
sitting by the well. It was about noon. 

While two ancient Syrian manuscripts read “Shechem” as the city where Jesus 
stops, Dwight Moody Smith of the Abingdon New Testament Commentaries identifies 
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‘Sychar’ inverse 5 as modern-day Askar.A. J. Kostenberger of John: Baker Exegetical 


Commentary on the New Testament notes, “If Sychar is ‘Askar’, it is surprising that the 
woman did not go to the well there [in Askar] Both Shechem and Askar were near to 
the plot of ground which is referenced in Genesis 48:22. Sychar, if Askar, is about one- 
mile distance from Jacob’s well. Shechem is about 250 feet away. If the woman was from 
the city of Sychar, but was found to be at Jacob’s well, it would have meant, as Beasley- 
Murray comments, “the woman must have walked the extra distance because of the 
purity of the water of Jacob’s well.”^' 

This issue of pure water at Jacob’s well makes for a broader understanding of the 
proceeding verses in the narrative. The woman would have understood Jesus to be saying 
something extraordinary when he declares that even the purer water that the Samaritans 
knew of would still leave them thirsty (v. 13). Also, since Jacob’s well is located at the 
foot of Mt. Gerizim, it is easy to understand why the woman could say, “our ancestors 
worshiped on this mountain,” in verse 20. Although there is no mention of Jacob’s well 
in the Old Testament, Genesis 33:18-20 may be used as supportive evidence for the 
construction of this well there. Whichever city it was, this was not the first time Jesus had 
traveled through Samaria. As recorded in Luke 9:51-56, there existed a lack of ministry 
there at another time due to the people’s opposition. It appears Jesus’ mission takes him 
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back to Samaritan soil. As for the woman, whatever reason for why she found herself at 
Jacob’s well, Jesus knew she would be there. 

The narrative continues as Jesus is likely to be very thirsty from the journey with 
his disciples. As noted in the Tyndale New Testament Commentaries: John, Kruse 
estimates that traveling from Judea (if near Aenon) going north-west to Sychar would 
have equated to a large distance. He states, “As the crow flies, Sychar is about 30 miles 
from Aenon, but following the Roman roads it was about 40 miles.’’^^Additionally, 
according to the Roman clock system, “sixth hour” (v. 6) refers to noon. As a later verse 
confirms, Jesus and his disciples had not yet eaten lunch. Jesus would have surely been 
tired from walking and without caloric intake to replenish him. This gives the reader 
enough evidence as to why the disciples left to find food (v. 8) and why Jesus was thirsty. 

Interestingly, there are other symbolic Johannine correlations made to the sixth 
hour and to Jesus’ thirst. In John 19:14, at about the sixth hour, Pilate announced to the 
crowd (of mostly Jews) that wished to crucify Jesus, “Here is your king.” The implication 
of Jesus’ thirst from dehydrated lips in 4:7 is also contrasted with Jesus’ statement upon 
his death in 19:28, “I am thirsty.” Lee observes that Jesus uses his own physical thirst in 
both passages to point out in John 4(1) the woman’s deeper thirst and (2) creation’s deep 
thirstiness. 

Jesus, in verse 6, sits on the patriarchal stone from which the well was built. Not 
coincidentally, this plot of ground housed the bones of Joseph (Jo 24:32). To understand 
the prophetic implication of these verses, it is necessary to revisit a few Old Testament 

Kruse, Tyndale New Testament, i., 4. 
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passages. In Genesis 15:18-21 and 22:18, Jacob was given the promise originally made to 
Abraham (the Abrahamic covenant) that God would bless all people on earth through him 
and his offspring. This promise includes reference to the blessing that the whole world 
would later receive through the Messiah’s coming and death (Eph. 3:6). Joseph, as 
Jacob’s offspring, represents the inheritance of the children of Israel. The implication of 
verses 5 and 6 is this: Joseph’s bones are a silent witness to Israel’s long-awaited Messiah. 
As Roberson affirms, “what was called ‘no-man’s land’ to the Jews (Samaria), was a very 
important place to the heart of Jesus.The Messiah, who has now come, is about to 
announce and reveal himself to the hated Gentiles! 

^ A Samaritan woman came to draw water, and Jesus said to her, “Give me a drink. ” 

^ (His disciples had gone to the city to buy food.) 9 The Samaritan woman said to him, 
“How is it that you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a woman of Samaria? ” (Jews do not share 
things in common with Samaritans.) 

The woman came to draw water from Jacob’s well (v. 7). Visits to the well alone 
and during the hottest part of the day are contradictory to the biblical and cultural norm 
(Gen 24:11; 29:7). Kruse concludes, “these things suggest that the woman was avoiding 
contact with other women.”^^ If, however, the Samaritan woman was of a lower social 
economic status, it may not have been uncommon that she fetches water during this hour 
for field workers. Bishop Vashti M. McKenzie makes the following observation and 
suggestion in her book. Journey to the Well: “If she were wealthy, she would have sent a 
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servant to fetch the day’s water, but the Samaritan woman did not have a servant.. .she 
had to carry her own pots and haul her own water.”^^ 

If McKenzie’s speculation is true, the Samaritan woman’s low economic status 
might shed light on why the Samaritan woman was living with a man that was not her 
husband. This will be discussed in a later portion of this paper. To suggest the woman 
was gathering water for her flocks or field workers may have been accurate, especially 
considering that according to Song of Solomon 1:7 and Genesis 29:6-9, the flocks rested 
at noon. Whatever her purpose was in coming to the well at such a time, the focus of the 
narrative is in the fact that Jesus was ready to encounter her. 

Jesus’ sequential request for water marks the beginning of their conversational 
encounter. In his dissertation, published as the book: Entertaining Angels: Early Christian 
Hospitality in Its Mediterranean Setting, Associate Professor of Christian Scriptures at 
Baylor University, Dr. Andrew E. Arterbury, notes that according to ancient customs of 
hospitality, the Samaritan woman “could have understood Jesus as a tired foreign traveler 
in need of a drink (Lev. 19:34, Ex. 12:49).”^^ Exegetical commentator John Peter Lange 
adds that after immediately recognizing Jesus as a Jew (likely due to his dress attire and 
dialect), “the woman questioned Jesus’ request.”^* 
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The Samaritan woman’s response indicates appropriate shock for a few reasons. 
First, as explained by the author of John, Jews did not invite contact with a Samaritan, 
especially in the case of sharing a kitchen utensil since this would initiate ritual 
contamination. Second, it was not custom for Jewish men to initiate conversation with 
women, and at that an unknown one. Beasley-Murray notes, “.. .not because Jesus was 
talking with the woman—a Samaritan—but a woman!” This attitude is reflected in the 
following Jewish rabbinical documents. Abot 2 (Id) states, “One should not talk with a 
woman on the street, not even with his own wife, and certainly not with somebody else’s 
wife, because of the gossip of men.” Also, “It is forbidden to give a woman any greeting” 
(Qidd. 70a). Amy-Jill Levine and MarcZvi Brettler of The Jewish Annotated New 
Testament also point out there exist warnings in some Second Temple and rabbinic texts 
that a Jewish teacher should not engage in public conversation with a woman. These 
must have been reasons why the disciples were shocked. 

For Michaels, verse 7 serves another vital purpose. He states, “In reaching out to 
her, Jesus in this narrative is.. .the one who came to show mercy to tax collectors, 
prostitutes, and all such outcasts of Jewish society.”^' Jesus purposefully chose to initiate 
conversation with a woman who is likely practicing sexual immorality. Michaels adds 
another important component, “The encounter begins surprisingly, not with Jesus 
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granting mercy to the woman, but with him asking mercy from her.”^^ Author Jean-Louis 


Ska sees advantage in the woman’s denial: “The Samaritan woman’s apparent refusal to 
give Jesus a drink allowed Jesus to offer himself as living water.The Samaritan 
woman’s response acts as a setup for the prophetic invitation that follows. 


The Prophetic Invitation (vv. 10-26) 

Jesus answered her, “Ifyou knew the gift of God, and who it is that is saying to you, 

‘Give me a drink, ’ you would have asked him, and he would have given you living water. ” 

Not just the woman’s need for a Messiah, but humanity’s need is revealed in 
verse 10. Defining what is meant by gift and living water is significant to the narrative. 

The gift here referred to as “living water” in verse 10 is most commonly understood as 
salvation. Warren Cyr, author of hachibar: The Compilation Study in Jewish Concepts 
and Beliefs, records that the words ‘living water,’ translated as mayim chayim, denotes a 
water of the highest quality grade.Lee augments, “At a literal level, it [living water] 
signifies flowing or spring water as opposed to the still water of the cistern, while at a 
Johannine level it is shorthandfor ‘water of life,’ that is eternal life.Reflected in Isaiah 
55: la, a cross reference to John 4:10, is this open prophetic invitation, “Ho, everyone 
who thirsts, come to the waters” (New American Standard Bible). Cleverly, both John 
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and Jesus are saying the same thing: not only is this the purest and truest water one could 
ever find, but its capacity is to save to the uttermost anyone who partakes of it. 

The word “gift” inverse 10 is used to intentionally represent something freely 
given. Revelation 21:6 states, “I will give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of the 
water of life ‘freely.’” Authors Robert Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and David Brown of 
Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the Whole Bible, suggest the word ‘freely’ is 
translated “gratuitously” in Greek and carries the same meaning as “without a cause” like 
that stated in John 15:25, “They hated me without a cause.” The same commentator 
concludes based on this connection, “As gratuitous as was man’s hatred of God, so 
gratuitous is God’s love to man.”®® The woman at the well, although not realizing yet the 
gift before her, came face to face with the most generous form of love God would ever 
send. God is presenting her with reconciliation for her and the world. 

Further investigation as to the relevance of water brings a more abundant 
understanding to verse 10. Water in the Old and New Testaments is a symbol of salvation, 
provision, and a work of God’s Holy Spirit.®’ As a Jew and someone well acquainted 
with Jewish tradition, Jesus is portrayed in the Gospels as celebrating Jewish festivals and 
as one who uses traditional elements from the celebrations to identify himself and his 
mission. Water is one of these rudiments. People of the ancient Middle East understood 
their vital need for water; for Jews, their utter dependence upon God to provide it. Water 
maintained human life, specifically by causing their crops to grow. Water is also likened 

Robert Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and David Brown, Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
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to wisdom and Logos (Sirach 24:2-6). Beasley-Murray adds, according to Judaist belief, 


“As water is life for the world, so are the words of the Torah (law) life for the world.It 
is easy to see that Judaistbelief highly prized water and the law. Jesus’ self-proclamation 
then as living water who gives true life greatly challenges Judaist belief that the law is 
what gives life to the world. 

Additionally, Jesus’ invitation to the Samaritan woman in 4:10 may be likened to 
the offer of living waters that Jesus made to the congregation of Israel on the ‘great day’ 
in 7:37. Thomas Perdue, in his book Passover and Sukkot, mentions that because water is 
highly regarded in Judaist belief, Jews celebrate the last day of the Festival of Booths 
(Feast of Tabernacles/Feast of the Ingathering) or Sukkot, with a water drawing 
ceremony.®^ Paraphrasing John J. Parsons, this ceremony that the Jews perform is multi¬ 
purpose. It acts as a way of thanking God, repenting, admitting need for God’s provision 
of rain for the close of the year, and asking him to pour out these waters in abundance. 

Leading into the festival, rabbis taught every passage concerning living water and 
the pouring out of water. Perdue explains that on the last day of the Feast of Booths, the 
great day, also known as Hoshana Rabbah, intense worship filled the city of Jerusalem as 
worshipers, chanters, liturgical flutists and blowers of the shofar, led by the priest. 
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gathered water from the pool of Siloam.^' Jamieson, Fausset and Brown continue, “water 
collected in a golden pitcher from this pool would be afterward, with great rejoicing, 
mingled with wine and poured out on top of the sacrifice that lay on the altar.The 
author of Christ in the Feast of Tabernacles, David Brickner, concludes that it is in this 
moment, at the crescendo of the ceremony, when “water flowed down over the altar, 
streaming onto the pavement stones and down the steps,” that Jesus loudly (he would 
have had to be loud) identifies himself in John 7:37 as the source of living water, inviting 
all who thirst to come unto him.’^ What imagery! Everything Jesus offered the Jews in 
that moment he equally and powerfully offers to the Samaritan woman in verse 10 of 
John 4. 

It is worthy to note that Jesus’ invitation to the Samaritan woman may also have 
been a reference to times past when the Samaritans chose to separate themselves from the 
blessing of receiving from this fountain when they chose to worship other gods. Jesus is 
now making a fresh invitation for this woman to “draw water out of the wells of 
salvation.”’"^ Beasley-Murray proposes that ultimately this gift of living water is “life 
mediated by the Spirit sent from the crucified and exalted Revealer-Redeemer.”^^ I 
believe it was the word of knowledge given by Jesus that made a way for the Sychar 
woman to step into the possible reality of a “life mediated by the Spirit.” 
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The woman said to him, “Sir, you have no bucket, and the well is deep. Where do you 
get that living water? ^^Are you greater than our ancestor Jacob, who gave us the well, 
and with his sons and his flocks drank from it? ” 

Considering the woman’s response about Jesus lacking a bucket, it would appear 
she first understood Jesus’ offer as the literal water from a well. When going on journeys, 
Roberson explains, persons would carry a leather bucket, likely made of goatskins, that 
could be folded or rolled when not filled with water. Roberson concludes, “Evidently, the 
disciples of Jesus had the leather bucket and Jesus was left at the well without any vessel 
to draw with.”’® The Samaritan woman also correctly assesses the situation by 
commenting to the depth of the water. Webster observes that Jacob’s well was and is still 
very deep, about 30 meters, or 100-120ft.” 

While the Samaritan woman did not understand Jesus to be the Messiah in that 
moment, it was becoming clearer to her that Jesus was speaking about something more 
than literal water. This assumption is based on her response to him. She first remarks 
about the physical well, but immediately, without giving Jesus time to respond, follows 
her observation with a question pertaining to Jacob (religious matters). Gail R. O’Day 
and Susan E. Hylen in their commentary John suggest that the metaphor of life-giving 
water would not have been a new concept to the Samaritans. They state, “The story of 
God’s life-giving gift of water in the desert (Exod. 15:22-27; 17:1-7; Num. 20:1-13) was 
likely to have been well-known among Samaritans.... Samaritan literature, although from 
a later period, also shows evidence of the ‘waters of life’ being understood 
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metamorphically.” They continue, “Her question about Jacob and his sons shows that she 


does know the stories of her faith. In my estimation, the Samaritan woman secretly 

hoped that somehow this man, Jesus, would reveal details about the Messiah’s return, so 
she probes him with deeper questions. 

John Chrysostom writes in Elowsky’s Ancient Christian Commentary about the 
irony in the Samaritan woman’s question that Jesus could be greater than Jacob. He states, 
“It is as if she said, ‘you cannot say that Jacob gave us this spring and then used another 
for himself. For he and his descendants drank from it, which they would not have done if 
they had another well that was better.”’^ The inference is that Jesus must be greater, for if 
there was ever a better place to draw water from, Jacob and his descendants would have 
been drawing from such a well. The Samaritan woman does not realize she is speaking 
with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This theme of being great/greater is now 
highlighted again (3:30; 8:53; 14:12, 28; 15:13). Lee points out that “Jacob, as water- 
giver, is a type of Christ himself.” Lee continues, “.. .but the Johannine Jesus is greater 
than Jacob... 

Jesus said to her, “Everyone who drinks of this water will be thirsty again, ^^but those 
who drink of the water that I will give them will never be thirsty. The water that I will 
give will become in them a spring of water gushing up to eternal life. ” 
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As noted earlier, these verses of 13-14 are not the first time Jesus (Lord or God) is 


compared to a spring of living water. Isaiah (58:11) prophesies that the one who receives 
from the Lord will be like a continual spring of waters. There exist many Old and New 
Testament Scriptures inferring that the promise of living waters would be found in Jesus 
Christ.In these two verses (13 and 14), Jesus is embodying these prophecies and is 
himself the prophetic invitation. 

In Elowsky’s Ancient Christian Commentary, Theodore of Mopsuestia explains 
that the water gushing to eternal life referenced by Jesus represents the virtue of the Holy 
Spirit. This virtuous water, he states, “provides the one who receives it with perpetual 
help and will always preserve him and not allow him to perish.”^^ Powell explains further, 
“eternal life is more than just ‘life after death’; it is not just life that is endless in length, 
but also life that is endless in value and meaning.Jesus is ultimately offering 
communion, fellowship, purpose, and guidance through the Holy Spirit for life on this 
earth, not just salvation. 

It was necessary that Jesus reveal himself as divine, so that in this way the 
Samaritan woman could understand and receive the invitation presented to her rather than 
simply walk away from her encounter unchanged and thirsty still. As quoted earlier, 
Beasley-Murray describes Jesus as Revealer, Redeemer, Mediator and Eschatological 
Gift. This is the prime example of Jesus personifying all four. He reveals himself as the 
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gift in verses 13 and 14 and is the redemption that accompanies reception of such a gift. 
He is the only one able to mediate between a person receiving this gift of himself by God. 


The woman said to him, “Sir, give me this water, so that I may never be thirsty or have 
to keep coming here to draw water. ” Jesus said to her, “Go, call your husband, and 
come back. ” The woman answered him, “I have no husband. ’’Jesus said to her, “You 
are right in saying, 7 have no husband’; for you have had five husbands, and the one 
you have now is not your husband. What you have said is true! ” 

The Samaritan woman recognizes her desire for this thing Jesus describes, but she 
has not fully realized it was through the man in front of her that she could obtain it. Jesus, 
therefore, employs the use of the prophetic to bring understanding of a spiritual reality. 
By commenting on the fact that this woman had five husbands, Jesus’ prophetic ability is 
showcased. Levine and Brettler make it clear for readers, “He is a prophet as one who 
does not predict the future, but one with God-given insight.Jesus wanted the woman 
to come to faith, but knew she needed to be convinced that He was not merely a man 
talking about religious matters. Jesus, hence, demonstrates his divinity, through God- 
given insight of a specific fact that a traveling stranger would not otherwise know. 

While Jesus’ intent may have been to focus on the details of the Samaritan 
woman’s life, Jesus is also subtly addressing again the whole Samaritan people. Just as 
the Samaritan woman had five husbands, so too the Samaritan people were known for 
worshipping multiple male deities (2 Kings 17:28-31). It is becoming more obvious as 
the narrative unfolds that Jesus’ agenda is for the one and for the all. The issues of 
adultery, moral failure and idolatry are all in question. Several possibilities emerge as to 
the reality of the Samaritan woman’s situation. 
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Many older commentaries portray the Samaritan woman as someone of ill-repute; 


someone near to a harlot or, at the least, one practicing a sinful lifestyle. Even the poetic 
vision from the Italian mystic Maria Valtorta portrays the Samaritan woman to be some 
sort of prostitute. Jesus affronts the Samaritan woman in Valtorta’s vision with the 
suggestion: “Are you not tired of the exertion of being flesh for everybody, instead of 
being the honest wife of one man only?”^^ If the assumptions of adultery are accurate, 
this would easily explain her reluctance to visit the well at the prescribed time with other 
women. However, there exist other possibilities. 

It could have been, as O’Day and Hylen suggest, “the woman was unfortunately 
caught in the context of levirate marriage”^®-— where the last male of the family refuses 
to marry her.^’ What has been gathered about Samaritan marriage and divorce may 
concur with O’Day and Hylen, and even suggest for modern-day readers other 
possibilities for the woman’s history. 

Fundamentally (for Samaritans), according to halakhah,^^-— a socially acceptable 
relationship between male and female was and is only established by means of marriage. 
Civil marriages are not considered valid and cohabitation is permitted only once a 
ketubbah, or a deed or contract of marriage has been made, read publicly, and handed 
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over to the father or guardian of the bride. Monica Schreiber of The Comfort of Kin: 
Samaritan Community, Kinship, and Marriage, states, “According to Samaritan law, a 
valid conjugal bond rests on three basic legal notions: a written contract, female legal 
incapacity, and financial provisions.Interestingly, if a contract is made but sufficient 
payment is not made to purchase the bride, the relationship is considered “tantamount to 
prostitution or fornication.”^® 

Divorce, on the contrary, was considered a legal institution complementary to 
marriage. Schreiber continues, a get or divorce document could only be issued by the 
husband, and “grounds for divorce are only to be found only in female misconduct.”®' 
Everything concerning divorce is founded on Deuteronomy 24:1. This passage states that 
a man takes a wife and possesses her. If she fails to please him, he may divorce her. 
Before it may be assumed that the Samaritan woman in John 4 had a history of unfaithful 
sexual and or marital relations, it should be considered that, at least dating back to the 
eleventh century, ‘female misconduct’ could mean a range of things. Summarizing 
Schreiber, female delinquency includes but is not limited to the following things: 
immodesty such as taking off one’s veil in public, failure to complete expected domestic 
duties, disease, barrenness, apostasy and/or marital unfaithfulness.®^ 

Likewise, equality and authority granted to women in biblical times were limited. 
Historical and biblical records show that the female’s voice and role were considered 
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inferior to men. Considering all this information, perhaps the Samaritan woman, as an 
example, was left by several men for not producing children. As a potential divorcee, she 
could have been cycling through a lack of financial provision for her life. The man she 
was living with then (at the time of conversation with Jesus) may have taken pity on her 
allowing her to live with him but refusing to marry her due to her barrenness. Perhaps 
what is written in John 4 is the story of a Samaritan woman’s desperate attempt at 
survival by living with a male provider. 

Beasley-Murray adds another interesting fact. He points out that it was not 
contrary to Mosaic law to be married five times. Although, “Jewish teachers forbade a 
woman to be married more than twice--or at most three times.Interestingly, these facts 
raise questions about the controversy in Mark 12:18-27. A Sadducee presents a case to 
Jesus of seven wives as being allowed according to Moses. Jesus does not comment on 
the number in his response. We are left to wonder which law was upheld within the 
Samaritan woman’s time and day. She could have surpassed the second, third or fifth 
time of marriage depending on the law, and, therefore, could not legally marry the man 
she was living with. This though, of course, begets the mystery of why she divorced the 
many times before. 

Intriguingly, there are two different sources that claim to demystify the identity of 
the Sychar woman which may help readers to understand her life circumstances. The 
German saint and stigmatic Anne Catherine Emmerich wrote a book on the dolorous 
passion of Christ. Used as the primary source for Mel Gibson’s passion of the Christ 
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movie, her book details several visions. One of these involved the Samaritan woman. She 


claims the Samaritan woman’s name is Dina and records the following about her; 

Dina, the Samaritan woman, was the same who conversed with Jesus by Jacob's 
well. She was born near Damascus, of parents who were half Jewish and half 
Pagan. They died while she was yet very young, and she being brought up by a 
woman of bad character, the seeds of the most evil passions were early sown in 
her heart. She had had several husbands, who supplanted one another in turn, and 
the last lived at Sichar, whither she had followed him and changed her name from 
Dina to Salome. She had three grown-up daughters and two sons, who afterwards 
joined the disciples. 

Saint Emmerich also makes mention of Dina (the Samaritan woman) as one who 
waited in Bethany with Martha, Lazarus and other women while Jesus’ body was being 
buried. Dina supposedly mourned with them and others upon hearing the story of how the 
Savior suffered unto death.Saint Emmerich’s mystical writings and experiences, 
although only tacitly approved, are confirmed by the Vatican.^® This means that after 
canonical review, nothing in her original writings were found to be contrary to Scripture 
or tradition. More so, there are supposed witnesses to events that happened to Anne 
during her life, one of which includes her own stigmatic experience.^’ If Emmerich has 
witnesses that prove the reality of her encounters with God, perhaps Emmerich’s visions 
like that of the Sychar woman, are true and accurate. 
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The second claim to the Sychar woman’s identity is found in Eastern Orthodox 
hagiography. According to their tradition, the Samaritan woman, after having a radical 
encounter with the Christ at the well, was baptized by the apostles at Pentecost and 
received the new name of Photini. Bronwen Speedie, author of the article “Samaritan 
Sinner, Celebrated Saint: The Story of the first Christian missionary,” relays that Photini 
became an evangelist missionary to Samaria and other parts of the world. Speedie 
continues, “she converted many people, including her five sisters and two sons.”^^ 

Speedie concludes ironically, “Most of these accounts end with Photini being martyred 
by being thrown into a dry well.”^^ 

If either or both accounts of the Samaritan woman are accurate, it would show 
just how radical the woman’s encounter with the Christ at the well really was. Either way, 
Anne Emmerich believes the story of the Samaritan woman to be prophetic in that 
through her Jesus was speaking to an entire sect of Samaritans that had been attached to 
their sins “by the many bonds as she had committed adulteries.” While it is not 
completely clear what nuances existed regarding the Torah and its interpretation 
according to that specific time, place, and Samaritan community to which this woman 
belonged, it is safe to say, based on the aforementioned findings, that a man and woman 
living together without being legally married was not culturally or socially accepted. 

In the final count, we do not know whether the Samaritan woman was adulterous, 
merely a victim, or a combination of both. Her response in verse 17 does seem to be 

Bronwen Speedie, “Samaritan Sinner, Celebrated Saint: The Story of the first Christian 
missionary,” Mutuality, (Winter, 2016); 9, accessed April 24,2018, 
https://www.cbeintemational.org/sites/default/files/M234-Samaritan-woman.pdf 

Bronwen Speedie, “Samaritan Sinner, Celebrated Saint,” 9. 

Emmerich, The Dolorous Passion, 236. 
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worded in a confession-like manner. She admits to living with a man that is not her 
husband. This, in the least, was her error according to law. Nonetheless, the progression 
of the narrative does not focus on the woman’s lawlessness. Instead, verses 16-18 are 
meant to draw attention to the word of knowledge given by Jesus which brought the 
woman beyond natural matters into spiritual. Elowsky suggests, “Jesus’ complete 
knowledge of her life allows her to surmise that he is the messiah.” This is the major 
point of the story, not the history of the woman. 


The woman said to him, “Sir, I see that you are a prophet. Our ancestors worshiped 
on this mountain, but you say that the place where people must worship is in Jerusalem. ” 
Jesus said to her, “Woman, believe me, the hour is coming when you will worship the 
Father neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem. You worship what you do not know; 
we worship what we know, for salvation is from the Jews. But the hour is coming, and 
is now here, when the true worshipers will worship the Father in spirit and truth, for the 
Father seeks such as these to worship him. God is spirit, and those who worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth. ” 

The word “worship” appears ten times in five verses which suggests the 
conversation has shifted. Recognizing Jesus is a prophet, the Samaritan woman now asks 
about more spiritual things. This part of the passage is also an important piece of the 
prophetic invitation. 

As stated earlier, Samaritans did not worship in Jerusalem, but rather on Mount 
Gerizim. This was so because they did not recognize the authority of late Old Testament 
books. In such books lies instruction that all men should worship in Jerusalem. Beasley- 
Murray declares, “.. .to worship in Jerusalem would not have been viewed by the 


Elowsky, Ancient Christian Commentary, 222 . 
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Samaritans as authoritative, since the Pentateuch alone was binding for them.” Also 
written in Old Testament books, namely the Prophets, is the established truth that 
salvation is from the Jews. Isaiah 9:7 and Jeremiah 23:5 confirm that the messiah would 
be born a Jew and from the line of David. The Samaritans had a hard time believing 
worship should happen elsewhere since Mt. Gerizim was declared by Jacob as the house 
of God and the gate of Heaven (Gen 28:16). It on this mount that Jacob had the vision of 
the angels ascending and descending from Heaven (Gen 28:12). This was the holy place. 

Jesus, however, does not spend time arguing with the woman about Old 
Testament Scripture. In verses 21-23 Jesus instead corrects the temple polemic for both 
Samaritans and Jews by inferring that the Jerusalem temple is becoming obsolete. Peter J. 
Scaer of the journal article, “Jesus and the Woman at the Well: Where Mission Meets 
Worship,” explains, “Physical descent from the patriarch Abraham would not save the 
Jews, nor would Jacob save the Samaritans. Jacob’s water could not satisfy. Jacob’s 
ladder was not the gate into heaven, and they would no longer find God in the temple.”'®^ 
The author of John is reemphasizing what Jesus already stated about the destruction of 
the temple in John 2:19. Levine and Brettler affirm, “Jesus is replacing the temple as the 
foci of worship. 

It is in and through Jesus where men and women are to meet and worship God. 
Scaer rightly adds, “The issue for discussion between the Samaritan woman and Jesus 


Beasley-Murray, Word Biblical Commentary, 61. 

Peter J. Scaer,“JesusandtheWomanatthe Well: Where MissionMeets Worship,” Concordia 
Theological Quarterly 61, no.l (Jan 2003): 9, accessed March 8,2018, 

https://weh.h.ehscohost.com/ehost/pdfviewer/pdfviewer?vid=6&sid=5498efe6-1485-471e-8hl7- 
3 3 22465e481 h%40sessionmgr 103. 

This is referred to as replacement theology. See Levine and Brettler, The Jewish Annotated, 184. 
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was not sincerity of heart, but the loeation of God.”'*’^ Authors of The People’s New 
Testament Commentary, M. Eugene Boring and Fred B. Craddock conclude, “John 
believes... that the saving plan of God, which came from Judaism, is now fulfilled in 
Christian faith. Both John and Jesus are establishing an understanding of God’s new 
plan through His Son. In other words, the Father can only be known through the Son, and 
here Jesus serves as the place of epiphany. The release of the prophetic and use of 
spiritual gifts such as words of knowledge have this end in mind: that men and women 
would worship the one true God through relationship with Jesus, through reconciliation 
with Him. 

The woman said to him, “I know that Messiah is coming” (who is called Christ). 

“When he comes, he will proclaim all things to us. ” 

The prophetic invitation is still centered around the question of worship as 
confirmed here in verses 25 and 26. The woman’s response in verse 25 demonstrates her 
acknowledgement of the Deuteronic Scripture that prediets the Messiah’s eoming. Both 
she (the Samaritans) and the Jews believed God would send a prophet like Moses who 
would proclaim these things to them as the Scripture states: “I [the Ford] will put words 
in his mouth. He will tell them everything I eommand them.”'*’^ Wayne A. Meeks, author 
of The Prophet King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology, suggests “the 
Samaritans so firmly believed in the coming of this prophet and/or Messiah that 

Scaer, Jesus and the Woman, 10-11. 

M. Eugene Boring and Fred B. Craddock, The People’s New Testament Commentary 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2004), 301. 

Dt 18:15-18. Other scriptures that mention the lament and waiting of this prophet’s coming 
include Ps 74:9; Lam 2:9; 1 Macc 4:46; 9:27; 14:41. 
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Deuteronomy 18:18 was one of the elements in the composite tenth commandment in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, after Exodus 20:19.”^°^ The Samaritan woman’s use ofthe word 
“Messiah” is most likely referencing their understanding of the following Taheb 
prophetic figure. 

According to Levine and Brettler, this prophetic Taheb person in Samaritan 
circles became associated as “the returning one” or “the repenting one.”^'*’ His task would 
be “restoring true belief in God and the true worship of God”; the Taheb would reveal 
truth. ^^ Jesus has come to fulfill the Taheb role, but not to their expectations. Boring 
reminds us that the Samaritan messianic hope was in someone that would come at the end 
of history, and they were not expecting a Jewish descendant of David. I think it 
significant that Jesus chose to reveal himself through the gift of prophecy to the woman, 
knowing that it was a prophetic figure they were waiting for. 

Jesus said to her, “I am he, the one who is speaking to you. ” 

The climactic moment peaks when Jesus reveals his identity. The “1 am” 
statement in verse 26 emulates the seven T AM’ statements in the Gospel of John.' 
Bauckham points out, “Not coincidentally, the number seven biblically represents 


108 Wayne A. Meeks, The Prophet King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology 
(Leidenm, NL: BRILL Archive, 1967), 250. 

Levine and Brettler, The Jewish Annotated, 184. 

Magnar Kartveit, The Origin of the Samaritans (Leiden, NL; BRILL, 2009), 315. 
Beasley-Mnrray, Word Biblical Commentary, 62. 

Boring, The People’s New, 301. 
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perfection and is the same number of times God identifies himself in the Old Testament 
as the great T am’. ^ With these words, Jesus is confirming his declaration that he is the 
Taheb, and the same God of Israel! In this way, the Samaritan woman could not deny it 
was unto him that worship should take place! 

The Result (vv. 27-30; 39-42) 

We finally reach the third and final part of the whole prophetic invitation. The 
hopeful result is that all men will come unto God through a relationship with Jesus. 
Employment of the spiritual gift of words of knowledge has allowed us to reach this end 
with satisfaction. The concluding verses of the John 4 passage are explored and 
interpreted below to show that, not only does the Samaritan woman come to believe in 
Jesus, but she brings a harvest of Gentiles with her in her conclusion of faith. 

Then the woman left her water jar and went back to the city. She said to the people, 
“Come and see a man who told me everything! have ever done! He cannot be the 
Messiah, can he? ” They left the city and were on their way to him. 

Ernst Haenchen of John 1: A Commentary on the Gospel of John Chapters 1 -6 
translates the term “water jar” as bydria in Greek.Haenchen points out that its 
relevance is in the fact that it is a vessel for which water was drawn. Augustine likens the 
woman’s water jar to lust and/or a burden. In this way, he explains, the result of her 
encounter and the prophetic invitation: “She threw away her jar then, which was no 

' Richard Bauckham, God Crucified: Monotheism and Christology in the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, MI; Wm. B. Eerdmns, 1999), 55. 

* Ernst Haenchen, John 1: A Commentary on the Gospel of John Chapters 1 -6, trans. Robert W. 
Eunk (Philadelphia, PA: Portress Press, 1987), 165. 
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longer of use but a burden to her.”^'® Leaving her water jar is also reminiscent of a couple 


scriptures: “At once they left their nets and followed him”; “So they pulled their boats up 
on shore, left everything and followed him.”^ The inferred result of her encounter and 
the prophetic invitation is this: a decision to turn her back on her old way of life and 
follow Jesus. 

The woman’s forthcoming declaration “come and see” in verse 29 also supports 
this conclusion. These words symbolize more than just curiosity. The phrase, ‘come and 
see’ is a common biblical phrase used to express one’s beliefin something or someone.^*^ 
From my research, it is not debated among commentators or scholars whether the woman 
put her faith in Jesus Christ as the Messiah. Rather, as Beasley-Murray describes it, “first 
she caught sight of a thirsty man, then a Jew, then a Rabbi, afterwards a prophet, last of 
all the Messiah.”'With this new revelation she summons her village. Not coincidentally, 
while Jesus is speaking his discourse to the disciples on the ripeness of the harvest, the 
Samaritans (the harvest) are making their way towards him. 

Many Samaritans from that city believed in him because of the woman’s testimony, 

“He told me everything! have ever done. ” So when the Samaritans came to him, they 
asked him to stay with them; and he stayed there two days. 


'Augustine, “Before You Preach, Leave Your Water Jar,” in Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture: New Testament IVA, Joel C. Elowsky (Downers Grove, IL; InterVarsity Press, 2006), 165-166. 

"7Matt4;20;Lk5;ll. 

Other biblical references include Ps 66:5; Isa 66:18; Jn 1:39,46; 11:34; Phil 1:27; Rev 6:1,3. 
Beasley-Murray, Word Biblical Commentary, 66. 
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When it came to decisionmaking or legal matters, the Samaritan community, like 
that of the Jewish, did not consider women to be reliable or authoritative witnesses. In 
fact, Reinhard Pummer and Abraham Tal, authors of the book, Samaritan Marriage 
Contracts and Deeds of Divorce, state “no women function as witness in any of the 
contracts.Lee notes that the word used to appropriately describe the woman as 
“testimony” or “witness” in verse 39 is translated — “a high vocation in the 

Fourth Gospel (1:6-9,15, 19-34,40-46).”'^^ Scholars Beasley-Murray agree and note that 
the Samaritan woman is elevated to the status of witness and testimony similar to that of 
John the Baptist. He states, “She joined with John the Baptist as a witness to Jesus before 
the disciples bore any testimony to her people. 

Roberson comments on the importance of the way the Sychar woman testifies. 

The sentence structure “told me everything I have ever done” better translates to mean 
“this man knows all about my life.”'^"' The value of this phrase is reflected in the detail 
that the word of knowledge released to her gave her this testimony. In fact, that Jesus 
knew her personally became her most convincing witnessing tool to her village! It was 
not the conversation she had about living water nor worship that impacted her most. It 


Note; The level of authority and to what degree is debated and may have differed among Jews 
and Samaritans according to their interpretation and practice of the law that they deemed authoritative. See 
Robert Gordon Maccini, “Reassessment of the Woman at the Well in John4: InLightofthe Samaritan 
Context,” Journal for the Study of the New Testament Commentary 53 (Mar 1994): 43, accessed April 20, 
2018, https;//web.a.ebscohost.com/ehost/pdfviewer/pdfviewer?vid=5&sid=99a2c986-719c-45f2-a6ae- 
4d742beab652%40sessionmgr4006. 

Reinhard Pummer and Abraham Tal, Samaritan Marriage Contracts and Deeds of Divorce, vol. 
1 (Wiesbaden, GE: Otto Harrassowitz Verlag, 1992), 47. 

D. A. Lee, The New Interpreter’s, sec. John. 

*22 Beasley-Murray, Word Biblical Commentary, 64. 


*2^* Roberson, John the Jewish, chap. 4. 
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was the revelation that God knew her! It may be surmised then that the use of words of 
knowledge are effective in creating disciples and witnesses. The Samaritan woman’s faith 
in action resulted in her being an incredibly important witness. Beasley-Murray remarks, 
“almost certainly... a major step in the Church’s advance to the mission of the world.^^^ 

And many more believed because of his word. They said to the woman, “It is no 
longer because of what you said that we believe, for we have heard for ourselves, and we 
know that this is truly the Savior of the world. ” 

During the time John authored the Gospel of John, Brown notes, the title “Savior 
of the world” was a name used in the pagan world to address deities and was also claimed 
by the Roman Emperor. The Samaritan woman goes out proclaiming her message of a 
“prophet-messiah Jesus,” to the people. Yet, it was not until after they heard Jesus’ 
message that they concluded him to be the Savior. Their conclusion, Haenchen concludes, 
was a confession that “this title rightly and only belongs to Jesus.”Furthermore, the 
Samaritan village did not recognize Jesus as solely their Savior, but as Savior and 
Redeemer of the world. He is Taheb as “Converter” (of the nations), Deliverer and 
Redeemer. Beasley-Murray positions, “We are intended to understand that she [the 
Samaritan woman] ‘drank’ the water, and that her fellow townsmen as well.”^^^ 


Beasley-Murray, Word Biblical Commentary, 66. 
Brown, Anchor Bible Series, 175. 

Haenchen, John 1: A Commentary, 228. 
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The Samaritans to many were an object of scorn. They were a people despised, 
avoided and outcast. The woman of Samaria represented these people, but she was also 
looked down upon for failing to comply with societal, cultural and moral norms in her 
personal life. When the Jews, the chosen and holy people of God, would not consider 
conversation, contact or covenant with these Gentiles, the Holy God, in the form of Jesus, 
encountered, conversed, and offered himself in the ultimate form of communion to both 
the Samaritan woman and her village. God extends an invitation of fellowship in the form 
of reconciliation and worship. Jesus was there to declare a new covenant and include this 
Samaritan woman and her people group into it. 

The method of evangelism which Jesus examples for us in this narrative is one of 
love and power. God’s model of outreach consists of an encounter and a prophetic 
invitation. The prophetic invitation consists of three parts with the word of knowledge 
acting as the centerpiece: forgiveness, reconciliation, and fellowship. 

Jesus only did and said what He saw the Father do and say (John 5:19). We gather 
from Jesus’ detour that the initial encounter demonstrates the will of the Father to go to 
the unreached, outcast, and despised. His going was not dependent upon cultural or 
societal expectations. It was enough that Jesus heard God’s direction to go, and he 
obeyed. As Jesus encounters the woman, he offers himself to be made unclean. Even if 
Jesus had not contaminated himself by way of drinking from the woman’s jar, Jesus risks 
his reputation by conversing publicly with an outsider. Speedie plainly states God’s 
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implicit message, “I am willing to make myself unclean in order to create the opportunity 
to have this eonversationwith you. You matter enough to me.”^^^ 

The first element of the prophetie invitation is God’s offer of forgiveness. The 
prophetic word of knowledge given by Jesus was not used in this passage to shame the 
Samaritan woman. It was instead a tool used to show that Jesus was connected to God. 
Jesus was aware of the woman’s deeisions and eurrent life eireumstanees. Despite her sin, 
Jesus was willing to offer living waters to the woman and her partner. Even more so, 
upon both the woman and Jesus realizing that Jesus knew her and her sin, he stayed in the 
conversation and did not revoke his invitation. The woman would have understood, 
through the word of knowledge, that God forgives and accepts her. 

Reconciliation is possible. The second element of the invitation, reconciliation 
with the Father through the Son, is made possible by receiving and partaking of the gift 
of living waters. Jesus is the living water who offers salvation (himself). He acts as the 
doorway to reconciliation between the woman and Father God. The comparison can be 
made of the Samaritans to Judah when Jeremiah (2:13) speaks on behalf of the Ford of 
their two evils, “they have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, and dug out eisterns 
for themselves, eraeked eisterns that ean hold no water.” 

Until the empowered word of knowledge was given, the woman was not able to 
receive the revelation of this proposal of living waters that superseded even the waters 
that the greatest well eould offer (Jaeob’s well). Jesus uses his aeeess to the Father, 
through the Holy Spirit, to pull the woman into an enlightened understanding. At this 
turning point, the woman recognizes that the invitation Jesus is offering is something 
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supernatural and necessitates faith. Essentially, it was the prophetic word of knowledge 
that allowed the Samaritan woman to connect with God, be reconciled to God, and step 
into her identity as a daughter of Abraham by faith. 

The prophetic invitation lastly consists of fellowship which may only happen 
through true worship. The prophetic word of knowledge was used in this passage to help 
the woman make a spiritual ascent to the topic of worship in their conversation. However, 
the contents of the prophetic word also highlighted a bigger issue. J. Eugene Botha, 
author of Jesus and the Samaritan Woman: A Speech Act Reading of John 4:1-42 states, 
“The implication is that the woman’s moral life, as representative of the Samaritans, is 
also indicative of the quality of the worship of the Samaritans.”'^*’When Jesus pointed 
out that she was immoral, he was also addressing the Samaritans. Their worship unto the 
one true God, especially in past times, had been defiled and lacking. It was a problem that 
they would claim to worship God, but also worship idols, and fabricate and embrace 
other biblical scriptures. They disobeyed the law of the Eord. They were not partaking in 
true worship. 

Jesus’ mission was to display the desire of the Eather to be worshipped and to 
draw authentic worship to himself through the auxiliary of the Spirit. Jesus, as 
representative of the Eather, desired that the Sychar woman and her people would 
fellowship with God in authenticity. Therefore, God makes it clear that worship unto him 
must be true and pure, with devotion to one husband. The spiritually empowered word of 
knowledge opened the way to the most desired result. The Sychar woman receives the 


J. Eugene Botha, Jesus and the Samaritan Woman: A Speech Act Reading of John 4:1-42 
(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1991), 155. 
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invitation and becomes a bearer of it. Scaer remarks appropriately, “she invited her 
fellow Samaritans on a pilgrimage...not toJerusalemor to Mount Gerizim,but to 
Jesus.To this end, Kasper Bro. Larsen remarks, “the outcome is marital fidelity.” 
Commentators Beasley-Murray conclude, “she was swept off her feet by the prophet, and 
she adored the Christ.The word of knowledge yielded fellowship in the form of true 
worship. 

In the Gospel of John, Jesus is the true revelation of God. Jesus is the one who 
reveals God to humanity for the sake of liberation and transformation. Although John’s 
Gospel is concerned with spiritual matters, it is likewise concerned with individuals and 
the nature of man, offering solutions to complicated questions. The story of the Samaritan 
woman teaches us about a God who desires and wills to meet each person in their 
complexity of life. In Him, their search for contentment would be fulfilled. Jesus’ 
encounter with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well ultimately serves as a prophetic sign. 
In his book, Jesus the Bridegroom: The Greatest Love Story Ever Told, Brant Pitre 
explains that the prophetic sign symbolizes “the time has come when God will wed 
himself not only to the Jewish people, but to non-Jewish believers in YHWH as well.”^^"^ 


Scaer, Jesus and the Woman, 9. 
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At last, the prophetic invitation is an invitation to partake in the marriage supper of the 
Lamb which is available to all who willingly receive of the invitation. 

Reflection and Conclusion 

Marcella Althaus-Reid, author of Liberation Theology and Sexuality, describes 
how she lost her faith after two years of seeing and living among suffering persons in a 
favela community on the outskirts of a city in Brazil. In what she declares as a 
withdrawal of God to silence, she states, “I could not handle this metaphysical God 
anymore.What she and I both agree on is that a metaphysical God does not change 
lives and cannot offer living water, not to the people of Brazil, to the poor, the individuals 
in prostitution nor to any other people group. People need a relationship with the living 
God which only comes through Christ and is mediated by the Spirit. 

The Samaritan woman may be likened to those engaged in prostitution. Both are 
involved in immoral behavior and both are marginalized, in need of rescue and 
transformation. Many prima facie responses to women and men in prostitution label them 
sinners, outcasts and or irredeemable. Despite the present reality of their lives, God 
reaches out to them as he did to the Samaritan woman. The church’s response to 
prostitutes is found in John 4:1 -42. 


135 Rev 3:20,19:6-9;Matt22:1-14,26:29. 

'3® “...after seeing more than I should, I lost my faith. I could live with paradoxes and 
contradictions hut seeing vividly how my people were suffering and seeing even more vividly how the 
withdrawal of God in silence and muteness played out in the situation, I could not handle this metaphysical 
God anymore.” See Althaus-Reid, Liberation Theology, sec. Current Names for a/A Limping Liberation 
Theology. 
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The founder of the organization Pastoral da Mulher Marginilizada explains that 
before the church can truly render itself productive in reaching marginalized persons such 
as those in prostitution, the church must first engage in an awareness that prostitution is a 
threat to ecclesial equilibrium. Equilibrium is attained when opposing forces cancel 
each other out resulting in a balance. Due to this sense of balance change does not occur. 
In the case of the church and prostitution, for much of history the church as a force has 
not recognized the force of prostitution as their problem. This maintained equilibrium 
amongst the ecclesial community consequently results in an unreached and unchanged 
problem of prostitution. Guider suggests, however, that the church must be willing to 
accept that prostitution threatens to disrupt the scales of balance because it beckons the 
church to resist being an inert opposing force, but rather an active one. 

Guider explains further that the church has something to lose if it fails to see this 
population as solely victims or byproducts of a social problem. If they remain a social 
problem only and not as an ecclesial problem also, the probability increases that the 
church will bypass its duty to minister to prostitutes altogether. Once recognized as an 
ecclesial problem, however, the church responds to the predicament “not on the terms set 
by society, but on the church’s own terms.I come to understand that if the church 
does not change its response, two great dangers persist: persons in prostitution are not 
being touched with God’s love and transformative power; and the church compromises 
their identity and mandate from God to reach the lost and effect change with God-given 
tools already available. 

Margaret Eletta Guider, Daughters of Rahab: Prostitution and the Church of Liberation in 
Brazil (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1995), 77. 
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Christians should remember that Israel, Judah, Samaria and Gentile nations alike 
turned their back on God at some point. The case can be made for all nations that they 
forsook God and acted as harlots. God, however, desired to redeem them, and it was for 
this exact reason God sent Jesus. Idolatry, harlotry, and a lack of identity, according to 
God, can be treated as a spiritual problem with a spiritual answer. Just as the 
normalization of Mary Magdalene moving from a sinful life to sainthood after an 
encounter with the Christ, so it is with the Samaritan woman and many modern-day 
Sychar women. The Samaritan woman’s metanoia serves as my example and aim for 
creating a project that deals with persons in indecent, sinful, and or at-risk life 
circumstances.'^^ 

While strong evidence supports that relationship with others is one of the most 
effective witnessing tools, I believe that as the church makes a concerted effort to reach 
populations of persons in prostitution, we can effect change with Jesus Christ as our 
model. This means using an effective model of power evangelism (using spiritually 
empowered tools such as words of knowledge to reach the unchurched) like Jesus used 
with the Samaritan woman. The whole prophetic invitation that Jesus is offering is 
important. 

It is my hypothesis that giving a prophetic word of knowledge and ministering in 
a spirit of prophecy will act as a doorway that will prime persons in prostitution to 
receive the complete invitation (forgiveness, reconciliation, and fellowship). As Beasley- 
Murray finalizes, “The time is now! The waiting time is over. The hour is coming and is 

The Greek term metanoia is understood in Christianity of a conversionof one’s life from sinner 
to saint. Marcella Althaus-Reid, Liberation Theology and Sexuality (Edinburgh, UK: Routledge, 2006), 86. 
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now here.”^"^*’ It is time to walk in the power of the Spirit, creating encounters on the 
streets and releasing the prophetic. This invitation dates all the way back to the Exodus 
and is the grace-fdled prophetic response to a people who cried, “Give us water, that we 
may drink.”'"^' Will we offer the living water? 

I conclude with a poem by Lisa Marie Byrd as it characterizes the cry of many 
persons in prostitution, and my hope for them: 

I am the woman at the well 
I search for living water in dying wells 
Thirsty and dry—longing within 
Waiting without knowing for an encounter with Him 
Thrown away, rejected, used, and refused 
I met Him, and through Him my heart is renewed 
My secrets are out, my dark life revealed 
In His light, I am godly, holy, and healed. 


Beasley-Murray, Word Biblical Commentary, 65. 

Ex 17:2. 

Lisa Marie Byrd, You Can’t Find Living Water in Dying Wells: Father Issues & Infidelity in 
the Christian Woman (Pennsauken, NJ: BookBaby, 2013), sec. Introduction. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Prostitution is not a new phenomenon. Its historical origins date back to the 
Mesopotamian Era. ^ Hundreds of years in passing reveal a shift in vocabulary regarding 
the prostitute and his or her work. Names used to describe those active in sex-work and 
the manner of how one solicits customers changed to keep up with the cultural 
reexamination and redefinition of the woman’s role in soliciting monetary compensation 
for sexual conduct. In the end, the basic formula, exercise, and purpose remain the same: 
the body and sex are reduced to instruments used to satisfy the human appetites of 
pleasure, money and or power. 

History demonstrates that the response of the church toward individuals in 
prostitution has often been one of piety and of social and or judicial reform. The church, 
for a long time, neglected Jesus’ model of charismatic ministry to reach, heal and 
transform individuals in prostitution. It was and is to the detriment of the church and the 
persons in prostitution, that Christians have not sought out and embraced a more holistic 
model of ministry to the prostitute. Charismatic ministry is founded on the charismata of 
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God: the gifts of the Holy Spirit. It is ministry that emphasizes the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the spiritual gifts, and miracles. 

In my context of Brazil, late twentieth century bishops, missionaries and social 
activists like Antonio Batista Fragoso, Jean-Pierre Barruel Lagenest, Maria do Carmo R. 
Neves and Gabriela Silva Leite fought for the liberation of prostitutes.^ Not all of them, 
however, ministered from a Christian perspective with aims that the prostitute would 
achieve liberation as defined by the Bible. In fact, Gabriela Silva Leite, former prostitute 
and founder of Davida, was a prime leader in the fight to allow women to proudly 
function as sex workers with governmental rights.^ In Brazil, there existed few persons 
working with this population in a Christian charismatic fashion dating back at least 100 
years, apart from specific individuals such as the Jesuits and Maria da Rosa of the 16th 
century."^ 

During Britain’s Victorian Era, there emerged Christian men and women with 
charismatic beliefs and practices that served as transformative and healing ministry tools 
to the prostitute. Some necessary questions should be asked to help evaluate these 
persons and their practices. How did these women or men, the ministers to prostitutes, 
minister charismaticaUy ? Did the fruit of their labor result in inward healing and change 
within the person prostituting? Did the individuals in prostitution experience 
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reconciliation between themselves and God? Finally, what kind of enduring fruit, if any, 
resulted from this style of ministry? 

Three individuals from history will be examined in this section. Each were chosen 
uniquely because their work, without separation to the social and political aspect of 
liberation, involved restoring true spiritual identity back to the person caught in 
prostitution. Their method of bringing true restoration was based on their charismatic 
beliefs. This chapter will begin with an overview of prostitution, leading into and residing 
in the Victorian Era. The three historical figures of Catherine and William Booth of the 
Salvation Army, Emma M. Whittemore and Josephine Butler will be discussed in 
correspondence to their perspectives and attitudes toward persons in prostitution. Their 
theology, practice and method of ministry will also be noted and analyzed. The contents 
will conclude with an evaluation of their work and an application as it applies to my 
project, culture and population. 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Prostitution 

Leading into Victoria’s Reign 

The idea of a prostitute in the late seventeenth century was not seriously 
connected to a relationship of work or labor. It was only in the eighteenth century that 
writers began to explore the idea of women prostituting because of real economic 
necessity. Eaura J. Rosenthal, in one of her books detailing the infamous commerce 
exchange among eighteenthcenturyprostitutes, explains, “...in the eighteenth century we 
can see a shift in representations from early inscriptions in which prostitutes embody 
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insatiable desire to later configurations in which the economic meaning of the transaction 
of prostitution becomes increasingly prominent.. When the eighteenth century beheld 

a dramatic increase in prostitution due to shifting economic conditions, this changed the 
face of prostitution. 

As Great Britain turned into a commercial society, economic classes became more 
defined. The prostitute was no longer weaved into the fabric of society as a hidden, taboo 
subdivision. Editors Ann Lewis and Markman Ellis of Prostitution and Eighteenth- 
Century Culture comment to this, “The scandal of prostitution in eighteenth-century 
culture was exactly its visibility in urban spaces... The scene of prostitution - vulgar, 
sexual, deviant, boundary-crossing - undermined or contravened the established ideology 
of gender that championed a chaste and domestic femininity.”® The visibility factor 
challenged the strongly held cultural and societal ideas of women as prostitution began 
emerging as a workforce. 

As the century progressed, to regulate its shocking visibility, prostitution in 
England was controlled by sweeps and mass arrests.^ However, for much of the 1700’s, 
there did not exist laws that criminalized prostitution in Europe. Suspected prostitutes 
could be sent to prison for violations related to being ‘disorderly,’but because there did 
not exist clear legal laws for punishment, many were excused. When laws began to be 
legislated, they still did not bring much clarity to the scene of prostitution. Author and 

^ Laura J. Rosenthal, Infamous Commerce: Prostitution in Eighteenth Century British Literature 
and Culture (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2015), 2. 
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editor of Nightwalkers: Prostitute Narratives from the Eighteenth Century, Laura J. 
Rosenthal states, “Most eighteenth-century laws were directed toward those who 
facilitated prostitution... Both legally and culturally, then, there was considerable 
ambiguity regarding who prostitutes were and what constituted prostitution.”^ 

A response from churches for the regulation and transformation of the prostitute 
emerged during the eighteenth century. Reform efforts by the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic church included establishments based primarily on a penitentiary system, 
or prison reform. The first institution of this sort, the Magdalen Hospital, was established 
in 1758 in London.^ While Magdalen homes and other asylums and societies were 
created with the intention to treat and redeem women caught in prostitution, they added 
to the societal separation within the female population and did not alleviate the blame on 
the female sex. This becomes more evident in the nineteenth century. Reformers such as 
Josephine Butler thought it necessary to stand in defense of the rights of the female 
prostitute. 

Sin to Social Evil: Prostitution in the Victorian Era 

The nineteenth century image of the prostitute held a greater stigma. Prostitution 
was already a central moral debate because of its visibility in the public sector of life. By 
the 1850s, prostitution was no longer consideredjust an insult to morality. It was “the 
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very antithesis of cultural proscriptions of refined and pure womanhood.” In fact, the 
categorization of “prostitute” and “harlot” hardly existed in this era. Rather, their 
designation most often reflected their economic or societal circumstances: “unfortunate 
women”, “Magdalens”, “fallen women” and “women of a certain class.” Authors Sarah 
Toulalan and Kate Fisher share their thoughts about the changing image of the woman 
prostitute. They suggest, “The early modern period prepared the way for the nineteenth- 
century notion of the prostitute that emphasized her body as a ‘social evil,’ a biological 
threat to humankind.”'^ Prostitution had become such an affront and central aspect to the 
social structure of Victorian life that evangelicals suggested prostitution to be the Great 
Social Evil of the times. 

There are different opinions on why prostitution increased during the Victorian 
Era. Eeminists often argue that the prostitute is the victim of the patriarchal sexual 
hierarchy of the time. In fact, in the 1870’s, a feminist ideal of the “new woman” 
emerged as a way of arguing for equal treatment of women and to introduce the new 
stream of independent women seeking change. Rescue workers and social activists, on 
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the other hand, maintained that economic poverty, legislation and sin were the 
contributors. The body of data that exists today suggests that all these factors contributed. 

Victorian Britain commonly refers to the time when Queen Victoria reigned over 
the British empire from 1837-1901. During the Victorian era, the Industrial Revolution 
reached its height which offered women the chance at paid jobs. Several of England’s 
major cities experienced an increase in population as many women and families moved 
and immigrated to where opportunity existed. Professor and author Pat Hudson states, 
“female employment in the 1850s, 60s and 70s appears to have been higher than any 
recorded again until after World War II.” Correspondingly, much of the literature 
addressing Victorian Era prostitution includes inferences to the impacts the Industrial 
Revolution had on women and their role within society. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, employment became more gender specific. 
Advancement in technology and growing industries typically called for male expertise. 
Women were often given jobs in clothing and textile industries and in areas of domestic, 
retail, pottery and trivial trades, alongside other jobs associated with perceived female 
skills. Erom a larger perspective, the opportunity for women to enter the workforce had 
positive benefits. However, it revealed the societal and cultural beliefs and limitations of 
male and female capacity. Hudson notes the obvious division in the labor force: “the 
demand for female and juvenile labour expanded, particularly where new technologies or 
patterns of work were resented by skilled men. Cheap female and immigrant labour was 
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often used to undercut male workers.”^® The reality persisted that “women provided a 
flexible, cheap and adaptive workforce..Women fulfilled a role in society and the 
economy, but this did not provide for their necessities. A double burden was created. 
Women needed to help provide for their family financially but were also expected to care 
for them domestically. 

Eventually, many of the promising work opportunities for women diminished as 
men were often sought after for the higher paid jobs. Economic and societal pressures led 
many women to prostitute. Walkowitz states, “Placed in a vulnerable economic and 
social position, some women may have found the shorter hours and better pay of 
prostitution a temporary solution to their immediate difficulties.” Many of these women 
who were not in prostitution prior, turned to prostitution as a supplemental income. 

The portrayal of prostitutes in art and literature of the 1840s encouraged negative 
stereotypes. The prostitute was, as Nina Attwood of The Prostitute ’sBody: Rewriting 
Prostitution in Victorian Britain reports, “the street-walker dressed in gaudy finery, 
sepulchral make-up, often drunk, sometimes diseased, always pitiful, and expecting 
imminent death.”'^ British literature like that of Charles Dicken’s Oliver Twist, captured 
the societal beliefs of the nineteenth century that prostitutes did not have a chance at 
rehabilitation back into society. Sarah Kuhl of “The Angel in the House and Eallen 
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Women: Assigning Women their Places in Victorian Society,” states it frankly: “a 
woman once fallen was an outcast of the Victorian society. 

Fallen woman in nineteenth century English prose followed two trajectories. They 
ended up in either marriage or died after a period of intense suffering and repentance. 
Understanding the Victorian mindset explains why writers of this era wrote with such 
gloom. Kuhl reminds modern day readers, “To be respectable meant everything as a 
member of the Victorian middle class and those who had lost their respectability were 
shunned.”^^ Fallen woman were subject to being ostracized and outcast. The societal 
beliefs maintained that prostitutes were diseased, unlucky, and non-contributable partners 
to society. Being shamed, however, did not bring the reform to prostitution like some had 
hoped. Ditmore notes, “The belief in the irredeemable loss of a woman’s character after 
sex outside of marriage contributed to the population of prostitutes in London.”^^ 

Shaming the prostitute did not offer a solution of aid. 

Further divisions were made by authors, surgeons, church ministers and historians 
as to the categories of prostitutes, their place of work, and reasons for prostituting. Some 
women were documented as those who worked in private residences while others walked 
the streets or belonged to sailors. Some other categorizations included “sly prostitutes,” 
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“needleworkers,” “kept mistresses,” and “inmates of brothels.Prostitution was active 
mostly in lower and middle-class women. A summary of Judith R. Walkowitz’s 
observations reveal the following: most Victorian cities had at least one notorious district 
where women publicly prostituted; the 1850’s and 60’s was a time when many prostitutes 
completed their trade as independent contractors; and prostitution was a trade largely 
organized by woman instead of men.^^ 

Evidence supports that most of these females prostituting were of the lower 
economic class. A study of London prostitutes at the Millbank Prison in the late 1800s 
revealed that over 90% of the prostitutes’ fathers were unskilled and semiskilled 
workingmen, and more than 50% of these women had been servants. In lock hospitals 
and rescue homes, there existed a high percentage of prostitutes who lost one or both 
parents. If they were not orphans, they came from broken homes where the father may 
have left the family or the parents separated. Walkowitz concluded, “a broken family 
background or strained family relations may have released these women from the 
stranglehold of standard female socialization. Without an emotional attachment to a 
mother and or father, it may have been easier for a young woman to act against 
conventional norms. 

It seems obvious in retrospect to say that there existed many factors and or 
reasons for why women chose to prostitute and remain in a lifestyle of prostitution. In his 
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book, Prostitution in London, contemporary author Dr. Michael Ryan lists about twenty 
different reasons he observed for why women in London (and equally in France) entered 
or maintained this profession. Some of these include neglect of parents, idleness, 
seduction, provision of brothels, female love of dress and of superior society, the 
impression that males are not equally culpable as females, poverty, literature, misery, the 
want of education, and the prevalence of intemperance.^^ 

There is no doubt that there existed widespread fear of the social implications of 
prostitution. By the nineteenth century and even into the twentieth, governmental 
concerns turned their focus on controlling prostitution and the diseases that attended it. 
Somewhat indifferent to the reasons for prostitution, the nineteenth century solution, like 
the eighteenth century, was to segregate and enforce punishment on the prostitute, even 
though male responsibility was becoming recognized. The following laws and acts (and 
others not mentioned here) were passed in theory to protect certain women and children 
from sexual abuse, and to maintain social order. However, as demonstrated by the laws 
themselves, British regulations toward prostitution were often contradictory and biased. 
Author Helen J. Self of Prostitution, Women and Misuse of the Law: The Fallen 
Daughters of Eve confirms, “the protective aspect of the law was not extended to the 
prostitute but was intended to protect the chaste white woman from sexual 
exploitation.”^'^ 
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For example, lieensing laws took away the prostitute’s opportunity to solicit 
customers in casinos, music halls and pleasure gardens.^' This in turn forced many of 
them to the streets. The Vagrancy Acts of 1824, which were revised several times, held 
their own category of the ‘common prostitute,’ and allowed police to arrest suspicious, 
disorderly or indecent women. They subjected these women to a minimum of one 
month’s imprisonment.^^ Other regulations included the Police Acts of 1839 and 1847, 
and the Criminal Law Amendment of 1885. 

The Police Acts allowed for the arrest of prostitutes soliciting in public places as 
it annoyed people who lived or passed by these specific areas.The Criminal Law 
Amendment, campaigned by Christian Evangelical reformers, closed brothels to combat 
against commercial sex and raised the age of consent to prostitute to sixteen. However, 
this again forced many women prostitutes to return to the streets to gain cliental. The 
Contagious Diseases Acts which lasted from 1864-1866 stigmatized women involved in 
flagrant sexual acts and restricted their civil rights by invasively forcing them to vaginal 
testing for diseases.Finally, the Poor Laws in 1833 and the Married Women’s Property 
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Act brought societal and economic implications that added to the attraction of prostitution 
as a more liberating profession.^® 

Removing prostitutes from the streets and creating new legislation did not end 
prostitution nor bring the reform desired by middle and upper classes. While those of the 
evangelical mindset did not do everything perfectly, and did not end prostitution either, 
they did usher in a new way of reform that worked in favor of the prostitute and fought 
for biblical justice. Rather than the punitive nature of Catholic churches, the newer 
reforms of the Evangelical Christians were less oppressive and more sympathetic. Paul 
Bartley of Prostitution: Prevention and Reform in England, 1860-1914 observes that the 
Evangelical church advocated a reform that consisted of a “family home system” in 
contrast to “a penitential one.”^^ 

While Evangelicals still considered the act of prostitution sinful, “prostitutes were 
viewed less as sinners and more as victims of social injustice, with the result that the 
emphasis was placed on forgiveness rather than on punishment.”^* Rosenthal also notes, 
“instead of dragging suspected prostitutes before magistrates like the earlier reformers, 
the new reformers hoped to assist and transform them.”*^ As Jesus laid down his life to 
redeem the sinner and save the lost, such rescue workers considered their work with 
prostitutes a privilege and of incalculable value. 
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Aside from large reform organizations related to the church, individual 
evangelicals also founded or funded establishments or private ministry to prostitutes. 
Their efforts emerged in the form of prevention and remedial help. The Booths of the 
Salvation Army, Emma M. Whittemore and Josephine Butler are three examples of those 
who worked on behalf of the prostitute, ministering either from their charismatic beliefs 
or ministering charismaticaUy to the prostitute. Their work helped to lay a historical 
foundation for charismatic ministry to women and men in prostitution today. 

Charismatic Ministry to the Prostitute 

Catherine and WilliamBooth 

Most persons associate the names of Catherine and William Booth with the well - 
acclaimed Evangelical Christian organization, the Salvation Army. It was stated of the 
Booths in a United States Congress meetingreport (2005): “.. .the Booths were 
revolutionaries in their time. They went against every Victorian convention and took their 
ministry to the dirty and dangerous streets of London’s east side where they reached out 
to the destitute and desperate. They tackled the issue of sexual trafficking.. The work 
of the Booths in forming the Salvation Army reflected their charismatic beliefs, 
compassion and Christ-like character. 
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William and Catherine Booth were introduced to charismatic beliefs through 
exposure and discipleship with persons such as Revivalist Charles G. Finney. Although 
the Booths lacked training in systematic theology, they were not ashamed of their self- 
taught theology. William carried a revivalist calling and a passion for ministering to 
rejected and socially outcasted persons. This fit nicely into a partnership with Catherine, 
“a devout and rigorous Christian” whose evangelism was focused on the “moral and 
social redemption of the destitute. It was their common interest in city mission work 
which merged to form the Salvation Army, and “reclaiming women from a life of 
prostitution was a significant part of the mission work.”"^^ Embodied in one of William’s 
most popular sayings is a summary of their attitude: “Go for souls and go for the 
worst!”"^"^ The Booths’ held a firm credence that God’s love could reach and change 
anyone, even the darkest of souls. 

Their charismatic beliefs and emphasis on the Holy Spirit were written about and 
commented on by many. A compilation calledFaperj' on Aggressive Christianity 
captures Catherine’s teachings from a series of meetings in the West End of London in 
1880. These reveal her strong attestation to the necessity of the power of the Holy Spirit 
for ministry and living a Christian life: 
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Ah! There are some here saying, ‘But Peter was not so bad as I am.’ Well, we 
don’t know anything about that, but, whether you are worse or not, the Holy 
Ghost is equal to the emergency. He can cure you. He can baptize you with His 
power... Now, this baptism will transform you as it them; it will make you all 
prophets and prophetesses, according to your measure. Will you come and let 
Him baptize you?^^^ 

Catherine also emphatically comments about the “equipment of power” that is 

necessary to live the Christian life and witness to others, 

Talk about, “Can we have it?”— we are of no use without it. What can we do 
without it? This is the reason of the effeteness of so much professed Christianity; 
there is no Holy Ghost in it? It is all rotten. It is like a very pretty corpse—you 
cannot say there is this wanting or the other wanting, it is a perfect form, but dead. 
It is like a good galvanic battery. It is all right—perfect in all its parts—but when 
you touch it there is no effect—there is no fire or shock. What is the matter? It 
only wants the fire—the power. Oh! Friends, we want the power that we may able 
to go and stretch ourselves upon the dead in trespasses and sins and breathe into 
him the breath of spiritual life. We want to be able to go and touch his eyes that 
he may see, and speak to the dead and deaf with the voice of God and make them 
hear. This is what we want—POWER.‘^® 


Catherine and William were very aware that persons thought their services were 

strange and even heretical because of persons falling on their faces, not only in 

repentance but in manifestations and urgings of the Spirit. The following excerpt 

comments specifically to these urgings and speaking in tongues. Catherine relates their 

experiences with those who have extinguished the Holy Spirit’s urgings: 

What unkind things have been said of The Salvation Army because people have 
fallen on their faces under the convicting power of the Spirit at our meetings, but 
you see this is Apostolic! You say it would look so strange. More the pity. More 
the pity that this natural, easy, domestic, familiar kind of testimony and 
witnessing of divine things should have become strange. May it not be because 
the experience which prompted it has become strange?... May it not be that there 
is want of the utterance of the Holy Spirit through the tongue because there is less 
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of it in the soul? Oh! Then, should we not make haste back to those days of 
simplicity and power?... I am afraid the all-but extinguishing of the Holy Spirit’s 
urgings that has led to the state in which many of you now are, and also the dead 
way in which many of our services are conducted. 


In volume one of The Life of General William Booth, Harold Begbie writes in 
regard to the “extraordinary sights” witnessed in the services, or Holiness Meetings, held 
by the Booths. Begbie states, “.. .descriptions of the Holiness Meetings as described in 
The Christian Mission Magazine afford no real picture of the extraordinary sights which 
were witnessed. Begbie had contact with Bramwell Booth, a son of William and 
Catherine, who attended these services. Begbie recounts a conversation he had with 
Bramwell regarding these sights: 

After many years of reflection, and disposed as he now is to think that in some 
degree the atmosphere of those meetings was calculated to affect hysterically 
certain unbalanced or excitable temperaments, he is nevertheless convinced, 
entirely convinced, that something of the same force which manifested itself on 
the day of Pentecost manifested itself at those meetings in London. He describes 
how men and women would suddenly fall flat upon the ground, and remain in a 
swoon or trance for many hours, rising at last so transformed by joy that they 
could do nothing but shout and sing in an ecstasy of bliss. He tells me that beyond 
all question he saw instances of levitation... he saw bad men and women stricken 
suddenly with an overmastering despair, flinging up their arms, uttering the most 
terrible cries, and falling backward, as if dead—supernaturally convinced of their 
sinful condition. The floor would sometimes be crowded with men and woman 
smitten down by a sense of overwhelming spiritual reality, and the workers of the 
Mission would lift their fallen bodies and carry them to other rooms... 

The Booths conducted ministry by invoking and yielding to the Holy Spirit, and 

they were convinced that Christians should minister in the power of the Spirit. Although 
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their ministry to girls in prostitution was not identical to the other work they did, their 
charismatic beliefs influenced the way they approached ministry to these girls. Examples 
demonstrate that the Booths attempted to tackle the issue of prostitution on many fronts. 

The Booths did not begin their personal ministry with a focus on helping women 
in prostitution. In fact, even after their emphasis shifted to prostitutes, their work was still 
never solely comprised of this. Catherine, however, was always very concerned with the 
rights of women, and this became a way she fought to help girls and women in the sex- 
trade. Confronting the issue of sexual trafficking and prostitution during their era was not 
an easy task. It is not uncommon to read that the Booths and those who worked with them 
experienced major opposition and scorn from many religious and societal sectors, to the 
point of being threatened and physically assaulted.^® 

After the Booths moved in 1865 to West London, their ministry consisted of 
mostly zealous preaching to crowds of persons in the East and West ends. Eventually, the 
Booths recognized that their urban mission of preaching was not producing the fruits they 
hoped for. William observed, “What is the use of preaching the Gospel to men whose 
whole attention is concentrated upon a mad desperate struggle to keep themselves alive? 
You might as well give a tract to a shipwrecked sailor who is battling with the surf which 
has drowned his comrades and threatens to drown him.”^' The poor economic situations 
of many, including women in prostitution, stopped them from hearing a spiritual message 
The Booths later came to understand, through their relationship with prostitutes, 
that many females were prostituting or being sexual trafficked because of their economic. 
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societal, cultural and or political position within society. In his own book, In Darkest 
England and the Way Out, William acknowledged that there do exist some who, by 
choice, have fallen into the dark world. For the Booths, however, the Christian attitude 
should remain one of compassion and willingness to help, independent of how or why a 
woman was prostituting. Booth affirmed, ‘“Judge not, that ye be not judged’ is a saying 
that applies most appropriately of all to these unfortunates.”^^ 

A change of heart and vision led the ministry of the Salvation Army to shift their 
attention. The Christian Mission which began in 1865 was renamed to the Salvation 
Army in 1878.^^ The Booths began fightingfor social reform in the mid-1880s. By 1883, 
the ministry moved from “proselytizing to social concern for fallen women, drunkards, 
and released prisoners.Their shift may also be evidenced in their annual reports which 
moved from measuring numbers of conversions to emphasizing character building. In 
the later part of the nineteenth century, the Booths opened rescue homes for street girls in 
London.^® By the twentieth century, the Salvation Army had two functionally operating 
wings: revival and social service. 

Catherine and William were not ones to misunderstand their times. A large part of 
their strategy to free women from sexual bondage was to study their surroundings and 
understand what they were up against. Norman H. Murdoch, author of Origins of the 
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Salvation Army, attests, “The Booths’ gift was their grasp of Victorian language, both 
religious and social. They were not mystics or recluses, but a man and a woman alive to 
the flow of events.The Booths understood, for example, that to bring freedom to the 
prostitute, promoting the cause of woman’s suffrage would be a viable way to get there. 
Their aim was “to give women a voice in choosing the lawmakers who made prostitution 
laws.”^^ Catherine at times even “begged Christian women in England to transfer their 
affections from animals and pets to the destitute and dying. 

Fighting judicially and promoting women’s suffrage manifested itself in some 
specific ways: supporting legislation that would give women a voice in voting; helping 
pass the Criminal Law Amendment in 1885 which raised the age of consent to prostitute 
to sixteen; exposing the exploitation of women as cheap labor; and fighting to change 
compromising industrial work conditions for women.The Booths also helped William 
T. Stead in his pursuit to publicly expose the reality that British children were being 
forced into prostitution.®^ The Booths shared an egalitarian worldview for ministry and 
held sincerely to their belief that rescue and redemption of fallen women were possible. 
They demonstrated this by employing former prostitutes and other women and girls to be 
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part of God’s army (their ministry).®^ This gave women the chance to operate in positions 
of leadership and be treated as equals. The Booths fought for the prostitute by 
empowering her. 

The fruit of others who would later partner with the Salvation Army in efforts to 
reach those in sex-work is extensive and may also be accredited to the Booth’s account. 
One example of this is the work of Kieko Yammamuro who served as a female officer 
with the Salvation Army in the early twentieth century. Yammamuro and the Army’s 
work in Japan rescued more than a thousand girls being forced to work as prostitutes in 
the Yoshiwara city district. 

While the Booths focused much on social service, Catherine and William did not 
abandon their ideal that salvation was of the primary goal. In 1890 William wrote, “To 
change the nature of the individual, to get at the heart, to save his soul is the only real, 
lasting method of doing him any good. .. .1 must assert in the most unqualified way that it 
is primarily and mainly for the sake of saving the soul that I seek the salvation of the 
body.”64 

The Booth’s work with fallen women was uncommon and radical in their day. 
They fought against the fabric of Victorian society which gave women a place only in 
domestic duties and even then, suppressed their voice. The Booths opened their hearts, 
assisted in rescue missions, built homes, fed, formed relationships with, discipledand 
empowered fallen women. The Booths used their voices and hands to empower and 
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redeem lost, immoral and outcast daughters in a culture that believed their fallen state 
was irreversible and redemption impossible. 

Although I found limited material that shows that the Booths ministered directly 
to individuals in prostitution using the charismatic gifts, operating in the Spirit and using 
the spiritual gifts were common to the Booth’s method. Their charismatic viewpoints led 
them to believe resolutely that God can change and transform the prostitute population of 
their time and effect transformation in individual women’s lives. They worked in 
partnership with the Holy Spirit. Their belief in the power of the Holy Spirit and their 
dependence upon Him as they lobbied, preached, rescued, and discipled demonstrates 
that their approach is charismatic. 

Emma M. Whittemore 

Emma M. Whittemore and her husband Sydney are the founders of Door of Hope 
Ministries which existed in New York City in 1890. Door of Hope Ministries operated as 
a Christian organization focused on housing and discipling needy and or destitute women 
and girls, including prostitutes. Of the wealthy high-upper class society, Emma and 
Sydney had no personal plans of working with any such kind of person. Emma even 
resisted working with prostitutes.®^ In 1875, the Whittemores had two life-changing 
encounters with God that became the foundation which led them to work with fallen 
women. 
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The first encounter happened at a service held by British evangelist Henry Varley. 


Both Emma and her husband attended a service that Varley was preaching at, 
unbeknownst to the other. Individually, they were moved by the sermon to the point of 
going forth separately to the altar where they met one another in surprise. They together 
made “firm resolutions to live a different life.”®^ The following week, the Whittemores 
reluctantly decided to join a friend in hearing Jerry McAuley, a former felon and 
alcoholic, at one of his Water Street Mission meetings. Held in one of the worst parts of 
New York City, the Whittemores initially held disdain for the people assembled there. 
Emma commented on the smell of the environment and the type of people that 
surrounded her: “sin-bedraggledpeople.”^’ 

It was that night, though, that the Whittemores were convicted of their superior 
and prideful attitudes and their sin. They publicly repented with the drunks and 
prostitutes. Emma wrote, recollecting the group they knelt with at the mourner’s bench, 
“a drunkard, a gambler, a thief and a tramp on my husband’s side, and on my side one or 
two poor women.”®^ Author Susie C. Stanley of Holy Boldness: Women Preachers’ 
Autobiographies and the Sanctified Self observed, “In this unlikely setting, the humbled 
Whittemores became Christians. Their subsequent ministry was among the very people 
with whom they had rubbed shoulders at the makeshift altar.”®^ 
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Before opening any homes, Emma worked with McAuley’s ministry, 
participating in slum visitations and evangelism.While her experiences left her with a 
conviction to do more, it was not until Emma received a supernatural healing from 
chronic back pain, that she felt God call her to minister to lost girls and women on the 
streets.Emma had a similar revelation that the Booths had: in order to provide long- 
lastinghelp, safe homes were necessary. Emma stated, “It became evident that something 
more than an occasional visitor a kind word was required. If ultimate results in 
reclamation were to be attained, there must be a loving nurture and care that were 
impossible when contacts were only occasional.”’^ 

The Whittemores opened their first Door of Hope home in 1890 where they 
provided “food, clothing, and medical care in an atmosphere of acceptance and intense 
religious concern.”’^ In the first four years, it is documented that they helped 325 girls, of 
whom a large proportion had been won to Christ. Emma, also like the Booths, deemed 
salvation the one important goal, and dependence upon God essential. Although Emma 
operated in compassion, she also testifies to supernatural occurrences with the girls. 
Emma attributed healings and transformations that took place in the home to the Holy 
Spirit, “Without Him.. .nothing can be accomplished.”’"^ 
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By 1903, Emma reported to the Christian Herald of having 61 girls’ homes. By 
the time she died, she had established a network of 97 rehabilitation homes for destitute 
girls.Throughout her whole ministry to these females, Emma kept her two goals in 
mind: (1) introduce them to Christ, which would consequently result in a redemptive 
healing work in their lives, and (2) teach them how to evangelize and share the hope they 
found with others. In her most well-known work, Delia: Eormerly the Blue-Bird of 
Mulberry Bend, Emma chronicles her journey of meeting, rescuing and discipling a 
young, former prostitute. 

Mrs. Whittemore’s style of ministry and care for such girls is exampled in her 
interaction with Delia (after being admitted to their home). Upon seeing Delia on the 
stairs one day, Mrs. Whittemore felt so overwhelmed with love for her that she hugged 
her tightly and kissed her cheeks. Delia’s response of astonishment, quivering body and 
subsequent convulsive sobbing led Emma to report, “I felt an entrance had somehow 
been made into her heart for my blessed Lord.... The matron and myself knelt by her side, 
placing our arms around her; and we were both so overcome ourselves, that in silence we 
waited upon the Lord in thankfulness for answered prayer.”’® 

Emma’s book and publications in The Christian Missionary Alliance Weekly 
reveal that Emma’s form of ministering consisted of prayer, Bible study, counsel, 
compassion work, care, friendship and motherly affection to the females she helped. 
Emma worked in partnership with organizations such as the Ladies’ Aid Society, Gospel 
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Tabernacle and the Christian Missionary Alliance. All of these boasted of doctrines of 
divine healing alongside evangelical practices of outreach and charitable relief work.’^ 

Unlike Catherine Booth who focused much on fighting to change legislation as it 
affected these same women, Emma focused more on evangelism to them and the function 
and care of the houses and girls inside them. The Encyclopedia of Christianity in the 
United States documents, “Mother Whittemore discipled the street girls rather than 
simply making donations to charities, and she also provided help that would keep the 
girls from returning to harmful environments.”’^ Emma’s outreach included midnight 
visits to the slums with a band of workers, searching for women who needed the love of 
God. They would sometimes hold a mini service with singing in the areas they visited. 
Emma even brought a rose with her on one of their outings to give to a girl. 

Emma also firmly believed in God’s supernatural providence to meet the financial 
and material needs of the homes and the girls. In her own words, the opening and 
operation of the homes “must be strictly a Faith work.”’^ Emma testified to receiving 
large unsolicited donations that met mortgage payments, the growing necessities of the 
homes, and a host of minor necessities. Although the Whittemore’s work extends beyond 
the Victorian Era, they initially had to endure pressing through the same cultural 
resistance and societal pressures that Catherine and William Booth faced. Eortunately, the 
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Whittemores were able to build their ministry from the groundwork that the Salvation 
Army and others had laid. 

We maybe certain that Emma Whittemore was convinced of God’s ability to 
redeem fallen and destitute women. This is evident in her statement, “every time we look 
upon the countenances of these sorely neglected ones is but another opportunity bestowed 
to reach forth the helping hand that will gently lead them to the Savior’s feet.”^° While 
most of the work written about Emma emphasizes her compassion relief efforts with 
prostituting girls, Emma outrightly admits that it is the Holy Spirit who works among 
them to enact the transformation. 

Josephine Butler 

Josephine Butler has been described as a Victorian scandal and the patron saint of 
prostitutes.^^ Josephine is known for combining evangelical enthusiasm with feminist 
ideals and appeal for women’s rights. While Josephine is heralded by many today for her 
accomplishments, compassion and bravery, she did not receive the same public affection 
in her day. The Victorian British public mostly disagreed with Butler’s work in defending 
woman and redeeming prostitutes. These females were the class of sinners that society 
suggested were best left to their own self-wrought destruction. Nonetheless, Josephine’s 
work was extremely important. She shifted the general population’s impression and 
understanding of the prostitute in Victorian times. Josephine loved and nurtured back to 
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life many girls who were dying spiritually, emotionally, psychologically and or 
physically. 

Josephine’s lifespan almost completely traversed the Victorian Era. Josephine was 
nine years old when the Victorian Era started, and she lived five years after the Queen 
died in 1906. As a young girl, Josephine listened to her father’s stories of his mission 
work in the anti-slavery trade. Josephine recalls continuously having the strongest 
passion for the suffering women in the stories, and she grants likelihood that her hunger 
for justice was passed down to her and stirred within her from her father. Josephine’s 
family life, upbringing and church experiences shaped her ministry. 

Josephine and her family were members of the evangelical wing of the Anglican 
Church of England. The beliefs of these evangelicals were like those of the Methodists. 
While Josephine frequented Anglican services, Helen Mathers, author of Patron Saint of 
Prostitutes: Josephine Butler and a Victorian Scandal, notes, “she rarely found that 
Anglican ministers understood her concerns and so she remained on the fringes of the 
Church.”^^ Josephine herself recalls her experiences with her Anglican minister, “[he] 
taught us loyally all that he probably knew about God, but [his] words did not even touch 
the fringe of my soul’s deep content.Not ever claiming a certain denomination, 
Josephine later found herself in a camp meeting conducted by Edward Irving where she 
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was exposed to men prophesying and practicing the use of spiritual gifts, miraculous 
healings, and speaking in tongues. 

Josephine came to believe in an imminent Second Coming and became open to a 
charismatic belief system. Josephine took seriously her understanding of the urgency of 
salvation for the afterlife, but also understood that God’s desire was to set the captive free 
as they lived on earth. Josephine developed strong biblical convictions, but her style of 
ministry functioned with love as the motivating and sustaining factor. This may be 
attributed to the fact that Josephine’s family believed in a type of Christianity which 
stressed love.A handful of specific life events also impacted Josephine’s work with 
women and prostitutes. 

During her adolescence, Josephine spent a year in crisis in which she questioned 
the existence and goodness of God. Overwhelmed by the pride, misery and sin she saw in 
the world, she cried out in sorrow relentlessly. She comments about the culminating point 
when the sorrow so gathered itself: “I asked of the Lord one thing—that he would take of 
his own heart and show it to me; that he would reveal to me his constant attitude towards 
his lost world.”^’ In later years, Josephine also had a personal encounter with God that 
equaled nothing else she had experienced. She recalls, “It was, I think, simply the 
fulfillment of the promise so little believed in T will manifest myself to him.’”^* 
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In 1863, Butler tragically lost her daughter. While this event was not what 
initiated Josephine’s passion to help women, this caused her to turn her attention and 
affection to the girls suffering in prostitution. Josephine chronicles regarding her loss, “I 
only knew that my heart ached night and day, and that the only solace possible would 
seem to be to find other hearts which ached night and day.... My sole wish was to plunge 
into the heart of some human misery, and to say to afflicted people, ‘I understand; I too 
have suffered.’”*^ Josephine thus spent the rest of her life ministering to suffering women. 

Summarizing Josephine’s efforts, her work was based on four foci: the lawful 
rights of women; education of women; encouragement for men to become chaste; and 
personal ministry of compassion and care to women. Josephine was not an uncontrolled 
feminist fighting recklessly against injustice. Butler fought spiritually as much as she did 
judicially. Josephine knew that her fight was first against principalities. In her book, 
Josephine Butler and the Prostitution Campaigns: Diseases of the Body Politic, Butler 
writes several letters in which she metaphorically and prophetically addresses the wicked 
social, moral and sexual violations happening in their day across Europe and the 
nations. 

As a leader of the Abolition Movement, Josephine fought against state regulation 
of prostitution. Butler presented her ideals through public speaking efforts and 
publications. Butler risked her life by holding women’s meetings to raise supporters. She 
even protested to stop the election of candidates who supported the ill-treatment of 
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prostitutes.^^ Rapport describes Butler’s charismatic attitude and firm resolution: “She 
appealed to her listeners’ consciences and religious faith and to the need for personal 
repentance, arguing that if legislation was ineffectual, then she had abetter method: ‘I 
would sit on the steps of the brothel and pray the people out.’”^^ 

Butler also formed the Ladies’ National Association which worked to repeal 
unjust acts. One of the most well-known legislative appeals accredited to Butler is the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. Her work halted the forced vaginal exams 
imposed upon women in prostitution and other suspected victims of venereal disease. At 
the same time, Josephine argued that men and their “unbridled male lust” were 
responsible for prostitution.^^ Her campaigns ferociously addressed the double moral 
standard. Butler suggested that if women prostitutes were going to be imprisoned, then 
the men who use them should also. She states, “Why not men who have been immoral, as 
well as women, be confined to a Penitentiary?”^"^Josephine, however, did not only blame 
the male population, but encouraged men to admit their error and become chaste, self- 
restrainedmen.^^ 

Josephine’s fight for education was partly based on her understanding that many 
women turned to prostitution because they did not have jobs that afforded them sufficient 
financial compensation nor opportunity for advancement in the workplace. She believed 
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that higher education opportunities were an answer for the prevention of future women 
entering prostitution. Josephine served as president of the North of England Council for 
the Higher Education of Women where she organized lectures and courses for women. 
She also gathered signatures that won the occasion to establish Higher Eocal 
Examinations for women, allowing them to become more formally recognized. In 
Josephine’s pamphlet, The Education and Employment of Women, she challenges the 
woman’s position in society and home, and points out their employment restrictions and 
miserable wages. 

Easily, Josephine championed the care of ill and imprisoned prostitutes through 
personal ministry to them. In Eiverpool, Josephine visited these outcasteddaughters, took 
communion with them and played with them in the dirt. Although homes of refuge 
existed within Eiverpool, upon visits to them, Josephine did not feel they met the true 
Christian standard of love and care. She resolved to invite them to live in her home.^’ An 
example of her compassion and love toward these precious fallen daughters is exampled 
in Josephine’s interaction with a girl named Mary. 

As a young woman, Mary had been kicked out of her home for losing her 
virginity to a man who seduced and deserted her. Mary became enslaved in a brothel and 
was later released because her pimp thought her no longer of good use. Josephine, on one 
of her visits to the workhouse, encountered Mary who attempted suicide the night before. 
Josephine records seeing Mary when she visited the ward that day, “With a quick mental 
prayer, I went to her.... I had just caught one peculiar look of her wild beautiful eyes, & 
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in a sudden impulse said, ‘you shall eome with me dear, & 1 will nurse you in my own 
home, & you shall be my daughter. Mary later reports that it was Josephine’s stroking 
of her hair in the workhouse that day which became the turning point of her life. 

The Butlers believed that kindness and love would be a catalyst to bring women 
into relationship with God and to become healed. After living with the Butlers for a time, 
the same girl, Mary, commented to George Butler that he did not need to tell her about 
Jesus because she had already met Him. Mary explained, “Sir, you have brought me to 
your own beautiful home. You have treated me as if I were your own daughter, as if I 
have never done anything wrong. This is what 1 mean. 1 have seen Jesus. 

Josephine’s campaigns, which started the social purity movement, impacted not 
only the cities in which she worked, but the whole of the British empire, the United States, 
Canada and elsewhere. Her personal affection and physical care for prostitutes and 
women demonstrate that she held the caring heart of our Father God. Her fight for the 
rights of women, and her encouragement of men to admit their fault and take their places 
within God’s order in society and within the family, changed Victorian society’s 
perspective. Josephine Butler ministered in favor of the prostitute, zealously and with the 
power and use of the Holy Spirit. 

Evaluation and Application 

A historical review of prostitution in the Victorian Era reveals a shift in the 
paradigm of who defines the person prostituting, what it means to be a sex worker and 
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the evolution of the sex-trade industry. The initial church response did not include 
charismatic ministry to the prostitute as far as we know. Catherine and William Booth, 
Emma Whittemore, and Josephine Butler were three persons who ministered and acted 
on behalf of the prostitute based on their personal and charismatic behefs and experiences. 
A review of their work supports that charismatic ministry to the prostitute is not only part 
of a holistic ministry to this population, but it is an essential component. 

Charismatic ministry is based on the charismata of God which are the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. It is ministry that emphasizes the work of the Holy Spirit, the spiritual gifts, 
and modern-day miracles. Many testimonies of transformation attributed to Catherine and 
William Booth, Emma Whittemore and Josephine Butler are a result of the fruit of 
engaging in ministry led by and dependent upon the Holy Spirit. It is true that all three 
figures served on boards, wrote publications and lobbied for new laws as well as 
performed charity relief. The judicial and social work served as avenues for cultural 
transformation and resulted in a change of public opinion toward prostitutes. 

Yet, the judicial and social work did not and could not guarantee an end to 
prostitution nor offer inner healing and redemption to the individual in sex work. The 
Booths, Emma and Josephine recognized the limitations of only a social gospel. They, 
therefore, focused their attention on prayer, evangelism, discipleship and personal 
relationship with the females prostituting. They maintained a high priority on ministering 
with the Holy Spirit and by his power. Their reliance and emphasis on the Holy Spirit is 
charismatic in nature, even though only a handful of examples of them moving in the 
gifts of the Spirit during ministry to females in prostitution are provided. 
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The Booths demonstrated charismatic ministry by inviting the presence of the 
Holy Spirit to heal and touch the persons attending their crusades, and this included the 
prostitutes on the streets. Their personal ministry to women in prostitution involved 
prayer and discipleship led by the Holy Spirit while their preaching emphasized the 
necessity of the power of the Holy Spirit. The charismatic happenings described in their 
meetings clearly demonstrate their belief in the gifts of the Holy Spirit and their openness 
to them. 

Emma Whittemore experienced her very own supernatural healing miracle. This 
charismatic experience left her with a conviction that God could and wanted to do the 
same for others. Emma often ministered to females through physical affection, 
relationship, evangelism, prayer and discipleship. Although one might argue that these 
forms of ministry are simply Christ-like and not charismatic, 1 suggest Emma’s hugs and 
physical affection as well as her discipleship and evangelism were charismatic in that 
Emma was led and empowered by the Holy Spirit. Eor example, Emma’s testimony to 
feeling a moment of intense love for Delia exemplifies the power of the Holy Spirit 
working through her. The Holy Spirit used Mrs. Whittemore to enter Delia’s heart with 
healing as evidenced by Delia’s sobbing when Emma simply embraced her. Emma 
herself ascribes transformation in the girls’ lives as being a work of the Holy Spirit. 

Einally, Emma’s partnership with organizations that testified to divine healings 
shows her belief and support in miracles. Her many experiences of God’s supernatural 
provision for the girls’ homes evidence that Emma did ministry supernaturally. Even 
Whittemore’s “thought” to take a rose to the street during her evangelism validates she 
received and followed prophetic leadings of the Holy Spirit. 
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Josephine Butler was also open and active to the prophetic. Butler wrote chapters 
of books prophetically addressing the evils of prostitution and oppression. She voiced 
these evils in a charismatic fashion in her publications, calling for the Holy Spirit to come 
and heal the land. Butler also noted that on one occasion she received a prophetic word 
through a girl in her rescue home. The inference is that Butler not only believed in the 
prophetic but was active in it. 

Concluding, one limitation may be considered regarding the charismatic ministry 
of these three ministers. There is no doubt that each of them held charismatic beliefs. I 
suggest though that these ministers could have embodied a wider spectrum of charismatic 
ministry by utilizing more of the gifts of the Spirit in their work with females in 
prostitution. Perhaps, during discipleship, evangelism or group meetings in the rescue 
homes, these ministers did practice prophecy, speaking in tongues, words of knowledge 
and healing miracles. However, proof of this was limited and hard to find. Nonetheless, 
the examples provided in this chapter do testify to the effectiveness of ministry 
empowered by the Holy Spirit. Catherine and William Booth, Emma Whittemore, and 
Josephine Butler serve as a historical foundation for charismatic ministry to the prostitute. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

As already been shown, many individuals in prostitution live under the pressure 
of cultural expectations, social prejudices and economic disparity. Many have chosen to 
embrace a profession of prostitution because they live at, near or below the economic 
poverty line. Liberation theology seeks to liberate those in political, social or economic 
poverty and oppression. This paper will explore the roots of Liberation Theology and 
examine what its ideology and praxis may offer to bringing liberation to those in 
prostitution in Northeast Brazil today. 

Some questions addressed include: “How far can Liberation Theology go in 
bringing biblical or holistic healing?” “What should we embrace about the movement 
versus spiritual liberation through use of the gifts of the Spirit in evangelistic efforts?” By 
engaging with and investigating works done by those who have firsthand experience in 
the culture and ministry context in which I serve, I find a helpful and foundational 
theology for working with individuals in prostitution in South America. 
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History and Foundations of Liberation Theology 

In the last forty years, prevailing theories have developed explaining Liberation 
Theology d One popular theory defines LT as a conglomeration of Christianity and 
Communism. It is a mixture of Christian principles with Marxist structures. It has also 
been described as a Christian doctrine of revolution. That is, a radical way of confronting 
oppressive systems resulting in a new face that embodies true Christianity. Lastly, LT is 
said to be a product and response to the Cold War. According to a former Princeton 
University scholar and professor, and friend of the principal founder of LT, Paul 
Sigmund admits that LT was originally based on a socialist model and did have clear 
communist principles about it.^ It does also contain some truth of all three of the 
definitions suggested above. 

In the 1960s and 70s, military governments were taking over much of Latin 
America. Disillusionment from Christian Democratic parties and “New Christendom,” 
caused the poorer or lower socio-economic classes to revolt.^ Marxist thinking gained 
appeal as a social and economic solution. The Cuban Revolution in 1959 similarly acted 
as stimulus for other guerilla movements in Latin American countries. Latin America 
wanted its freedom from European control, and they fought for it. Gustavo Gutierrez, the 
main founder of LT, lived amidst the chaos. 


' “Liberation Theology” will be abbreviated and presented as “LT” for the remainder of this paper. 

^ Paul Sigmund, “Gustavo Gutierrez and Liberation Theology” (lecture, South Bend, Indiana, June 
18,2013), accessed October 14,2018, https;//www.youtube.com/watch?v=wvh8n3F7bBs. 

^ James D. Kirylo, “Chapter Seven: Liberation Theology and Paulo Freire,” Counterpoints 385 
(2011): 5-7, accessed October 15,2018, https://www.jstor.org/stable/42980929. 
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Gutierrez grew up in Peru and in later years became an ordained Dominican priest. 
Gutierrez recognized that more than half of his country lived in poverty, and even more 
in extreme poverty. Seeing the class struggle and the lack of help given by the Roman 
Catholic order, Gutierrez and other priests sought to discover how the Christian 
command of loving one’s neighbor should be practically lived. In his understanding, 
Christians are to forge shalom. That is, live out the command to be peacemakers by 
establishing justice and peace to the whole of life, to all arenas of human life."^ 

LT initially grew out of the concern for the poor and oppressed in Latin (Central) 
and South America. By living among marginalized and oppressed persons, Gutierrez and 
other Catholic bishops saw the sorrows of injustice that resulted from oppressive 
leadership, or from the privilege of others that ignored the needs of those suffering. 
Gutierrez and others would later conclude that poverty is a matter of the 
institutionalization of sin and violence. Poverty is systemic and structural in nature, and 
for Gutierrez, the entirety of Scripture revolves around the theme of liberation. It was for 
liberation sake that God sent Jesus into the world. Those who claim to follow Christ 
should live a liberating message because this is what it means to love as God loves. 

At the time when a theology of liberation was being formulated, theories of 
Marxism and Dependency were greatly influencing the social, economic and political 
spheres.^ Gutierrez’s scrutiny was meant to be a biblical analysis of poverty with an 
application and remedy to class struggle. He suggested a socialist model in place of a 

Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 15 th anniversary edition. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1988)., XXX. 

5 NorainiZulkifli, “MARXISM AND THE THEORY OF DEPENDENCY” (n.d.), accessed 
December 6,2018, 

https://www.academia.edu/33186203/MARXlSM_AND_THE_THEORY_OF_DEPENDENCY. 
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capitalist one. Gutierrez and a few other bishops and priests developed a praxis for what a 


liberating gospel should look like. In their estimate, any system of oppression whether it 
be political, religious, economic or other should be eliminated so that liberation may be 
granted to individuals. Gutierrez eventually released a key publication that described this 
theology of liberation. LT became a worldwide movement. 

An outline of LT involves the components of a method, praxis and an appeal. The 
method is embodying the biblical scriptures that teach Christians to share with the poor, 
help the down-trodden, and respond to the cry of the oppressed.® The praxis comes from 
biblical instruction but is taken directly from observation of the context of those in 
poverty. The appeal suggests that we must consistently learn and stay updated from the 
social sciences as they highlight economic, social or political systems that promote, 
purposefully or not, oppression and poverty of the citizens. 

Gutierrez claims that every human being has worth and deserves to live humanely. 
The concept that the church has an obligation to the poor because Jesus preferred them, 
as demonstrated by his life actions and parables, is described as giving “preferential 
option for the poor.”’ This is explained by parables where Jesus often defended, sided 
with, and favored the poor in His ministry.^ Liberation theologians also preach solidarity 
with the poor and use Acts 2:44 (NRSV) and 4:33 as support for living socialistically. 

The Christian way to live today would look like Christians committing to live in poverty 


« Eph.4;28; Heb. 13:16; Prov. 19:17; Prov.22:9:Rom. 12:13; Lk. 3:10-11; Lk. 12:33; 1 Jn. 3:16- 
18;Jas.2;14-18; Prov.21:13;lsa.58:9;Zech.7:10. 

^ Gutierrez, A of Liberation., xxvi. 

8 Lk. 6:20-26; Lk. 14:14; Matt.26:6-13; Mk. 14:1-11; Jn. 12:1-11. 
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with those around them for the sake of sharing with them and protesting their state at the 


same time. 

Opposition to Gutierrez’s theology and ideology emerged from the Vatican and 

the Pope during the 1980’s. In one critique, Pope John Paul 11 states, “A theology of 

liberation, yes, but which one?”^ Pope John Paul n argued for a Christian conception of 

liberation and not a politicized version. The warning from the Vatican was that Christians 

should be aware of certain aspects of LT, ones that borrow from Marxist principles. 

Both Gutierrez and other liberation theologians and promoters of justice suffered 

persecution from the Roman Catholic leadership. The former El Salvadorian Archbishop 

and martyr, Oscar Romero, commented on the accusations against him, 

As long as the church preaches an eternal salvation without involving itself in the 
real problems of our world, the Church is respected and praised and is even given 
privileges. But if it is faithful to its mission of denouncing the sin that puts many 
in misery, and if it proclaims the hope of a more just and human world, then it is 
persecuted and slandered and called subversive and Communist. ^' 

Liberation Theology transformed throughout the years. In the middle of the 1980s, 

Gutierrez moved away from his original idea of socialism as a resolution. A reprinting of 

his famous book, A Theology of Liberation, demonstrates a shift in some of his other 

beliefs too. He admits that initially LT took a dangerous simplistic analysis of poverty by 

suggesting that socialism would fix it. Gutierrez clarifies to Brazilian bishops, in the 

modified introduction, that Christians do not have an obligation to the poor exclusively. 


® As quoted in Sigmund, “Gustavo Gutierrez and Liberation Theology.” 

J. David Turner, An Introduction to Liberation Theology (Lanham, Maryland; University Press 
of America, 1994), 10-11. 

'' John Kirk, “John Paul n and the Exorcism of Liberation Theology: A Retrospective Look at the 
Pope in Nicaragua,” Wiley A, no. 1 (1985); 44, accessed October23,2018, 
https://www.jstor.org/stable/3338840. 
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He calls attention to all with whom we should have solidarity. Quotes from Karl Marx 
and Marxist footnotes are removed. What Gutierrez once recognized as the central issue, 
class struggle, he newly declares is the struggle of how to live faith and hope amidst 
conflicts. Gutierrez always did and still does deny the atheism of Marxism. Christ is the 
central figure in the redemption aspect of LT. 

While Gutierrez also later admits the shortcomings of the dependence theory and 
blaming the economy alone for the prevalence of poverty, LT still includes a critique of 
the wealthy and any political or other structure that adds to the problem of poverty, 
oppression and injustice. Gutierrez also never denies the continuing effect of sin. For this 
reason, he suggests humanity must seek liberation from all forms of sin. Liberation 
Theology has also morphed since its inception. Not only has Gutierrez modified some of 
his beliefs, but other theologians have expanded LT to include other contexts or 
oppressed groups. For example, LT presents itself in the struggle against black racism, 
the fight against male supremacy (feminist ideals), and in the struggle to care for nature 
and creation (ecology). 

Other contributors to LT include, principally, the Brazilian educator and 
philosopher Paulo Freire of whom it is declared, “a man who lived a liberating Christian 
faith.”^^ Some of Freire’s contributions include his understanding of the importanceof 
hope, awareness of the preferential option for the poor, and his educational approach to 
teaching that gave language to empowering persons at the grassroot level. Other 


Stacey M. Floyd-Thomas and Anthony B. Finn, eds., Liberation Theologies in the United 
States: An Introduction (New York, NY: NYU Press, 2010), 1-13. 


'3 Kirylo, “Chapter Seven,” 1. 
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foundational contributors are Leonardo Boff and Rubem Alves of Brazil, Juan Luis 
Segundo of Uruguay, Jose Mfguez Bonino of Argentina and Jon Sobrino of Spain. 

Liberation Theology Confirms and Informs Biblical Theology 

The larger argument against LT lies in its conviction that a socialist economy, free 
of private ownership and focused on distributing and sharing wealth, will eradicate 
poverty and oppression. Liberation Theology places emphasis on humans as the source of 
oppression toward one another. Liberation theologians equate Jesus’ primary ministry as 
one of solidarity with the poor. In its emphasis to bring radical structure to the biblical 
theme of liberation, LT has been defined as bringing a “new hermeneutic.” 

Owen Thomas and Ellen Wondra, authors of Introduction to Theology, state that 
the goal of theology is to “express the reality of God and God’s relation to the world.” 
Theology should ask the questions of “to whom does Scripture serve?” and “who gains 
and who loses?”'’ The critique stands that while traditional biblical theology begins with 
dogma and afterward implements these interpretations of Scripture into society, LT does 
the opposite.'^ It starts from being with the society (in this case, the poor and oppressed), 
and afterward it writes its theology.'^ I believe BT is confirmed and informed by the 


Kirylo, "Chapter Seven," 178. 

Turner, An Introduction to Liberation Theology, 1. 

Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, third. (Harrisbnrg, PA: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002)., 48. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 57. 

“Biblical Theology” will be referred to as “BT”. 


Turner, An Introduction to Liberation Theology, 2. 
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praxis of LT as it embodies the Christian mandate to promote liberation, justice and love 
for God and neighbor. Liberation Theology should be noted for what it positively offers 
the world of BT. This can be explained further. 

To begin, LT emphatically brings to the forefront the liberating aspect of the 
Gospel message that expresses the concern of God for those in bondage. This includes 
spiritual bondage as well economic, political, ethnic, racial, religious and social. God 
expresses His concern for all areas of life. This is demonstrated in the Old Testament and 
through the mouths of prophets and kings.The same concern is uttered in the Psalms 
and the Wisdom Literature of Proverbs.^' While it may be argued that God addresses 
bondage and oppression frequently because it was the plight of His beloved nation Israel, 
New Testament Scripture demonstrates that it is in fact God’s concern for all of 
humanity.Jesus, as the representation of God, presents himself as the world’s liberator, 
deliverer and the one who ushers in the beginning of a new era where the peace and 
justice of God may, at least to some extent, be manifested among humanity and in the 
earth today. 

Liberation Theology, therefore, provokes the church, the body of Christ, by 
asking if we have rightly understood and promoted justice as Jesus intended. Author and 
reviewer of the works of Oscar Romero, John P. Hogan states. 

Being the body of Christ means that we cannot practice Eucharist without 

practicing ethics... .Eucharist is the essence of Christian praxis, the fulfillment of 


20 Ex. 22:21-23; Lev. 23:22; Lev. 25:39-43; Deut. 10:18,15:7-11; Isa. 10:1-3; Mai. 3:5; Zee. 7:10; 
Jer.7:5-7;Mic.2:1-3; 1 Sam2:8. 

21 Ps. 9:9,68:5,82:3-4,103:6,146:7-9; Prov. 14:21,14:31,19:17; 28:27,29:7,31:8-9. 

22 Lk. 11:42,12:6-7; Matt. 6:25-33; Mk. 6:30-44; 8:1-10; Jas. 1:27; Gal.2:10; Acts 6:1-6. 
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baptism, a thankful yes to Jesus’s life and death, and resurrection that incorporates 

us as a spirited community to do as he did—seek and build the kingdom of God.^^ 

According to Scripture, Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (IJn. 3:8), and 
therefore the goal for Christians is to do likewise. Christians are trained to recognize 
where the dominion of Satan exists and bring redemption to the distortions of sin. As 
darkness is exposed and scattered, the ways of the Kingdom of God may be established 
(Eph. 5:11). It is obvious that when the church chooses not to participate in destroying 
the systems that create, drive or continue oppression, the works of Satan are not being 
destroyed, only perpetuated. 

We are challenged then by liberation theologians to pay close attention to those in 
need in our contexts and to those being oppressed and marginalized whether it be by 
spiritual forces, humans or systems. Liberation Theology is consistent with Scripture that 
exhort Christians to care for the ‘least of these.’In fact, LT informs BT by expanding 
the mandate to include “dominated peoples,” “exploited social classes,” “despised races” 
and “marginalized cultures.We are not given the option of withholding love nor 
respect to any human being. On the contrary, we are commanded to be imitators of the 
love of God in Christ (Jn. 13:34). 

Liberation Theology also calls into question God’s true intention for the function 
of humanity on a social level. Liberation theologians highlight the clear disparity in 

Pilar Hogan Closkey andJohnP. Hogan, Romero’s Legacy: The Call to Peace andJu slice 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2007), 32,26., accessed November 6,2018, 
https://b ooks.google.com.br/books ?id=_ilT5TlQAFcC&printsec=frontcover&dq=Romero%27s+Legacy;+ 
The+Call+to+Peace+and+Justice&hl=en&sa=X&ved=0ahUKEwii7ZHgldDeAhUBDpAKHZXLDdoQ6A 
ElKDAA#v=onepage&q=Romero’s%20Legacy%3A%20The%20Call%20to%20Peace%20and%20Justice 
&f=true. 

24 Matt 25:40; Lk4;18-21. 

25 Gustavo Gutierrez, A TTieoZogy of Liberation, xxi. 
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human hierarchy between those at the top and those at the bottom. They firmly suggest 
God’s true intention for humanity is that we would live in service and care to and for our 
fellow man. Thomas and Wondra agree by pointing out that “any temporary functional 
human hierarchy in the world should be for the sole purpose of loving service, as 
modeled on the divine hierarchy. Thus, oppressive human hierarchy is the result not of 
imitation of the divine hierarchy, but of sin.”^^ Scripture confirms this suggestion. 
Wisdom Literature and Old Testament Scripture undoubtedly reveal a God who 
condemned the unjust and wicked rulers and kings on many occasions.^’ Jesus also 
explained this concept of true authority in leadership to His disciples in the parable of the 
workers in the vineyard (Mt. 20:25-28) and in washing the disciples’ feet (Jn. 13:14-15). 
If nothing else, in the very laying down of His life, Jesus models the ultimate form of 
servanthood that Christians are expected to replicate. 

Impartial leadership in government or any hierarchical order would do best by 
personifying this model of servanthood. Boff states, “Jesus wanted hierodulia, sacred 
service, instead of hierarchy, which is sacred authority.He continues, in a critique of 
the function of the Roman Catholic Church, “The problem is that the hierarchical leaders 
exclude and condemn the people. This current type of organization serves themselves 


Thomas and Wondra, Introduction, 96. 

27 Prov. 29:2,28:15; Isa. 1:23,3:14,10:1; Mic. 3:9-12,7:3; Ezek.22:27. 

28 Phil. 2:5-8; Matt. 20:28; Jn. 13:12-17. 

2^ Jonathan J. Armstrong, “Leonardo Boff: Francis of Rome; Francis of Assisi,” trans. Jonathan 
Salas, Catherine Christian, and Haley O’Neal, September 12,2016, accessed October 12,2018, 
https://leonardoboffwordpress.com/2016/12/15/leonardo-boff-francis-of-rome-francis-of-assisi/. 
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before serving the people of God and the world.”^® Jesus offers a similar rebuke to self- 
serving leadership in Matthew 23: . .for they do not practice what they teach. They tie 

up heavy burdens, hard to bear, and lay them on the shoulders of others; but they 
themselves are unwilling to lift a linger to move them... The critique is for those in 
leadership in businesses as much as for those within religious institutions. 

Gutierrez stresses that good theological work properly examines its causes and 
initiates a solution. In consideration of the types of sin God claims to liberate mankind 
from, Gutierrez has identified the existence of three kinds of poverty: real poverty as an 
evil to which God does not want; spiritual poverty (readiness to live for God and do His 
will), and solidarity of the poor which includes protesting their conditions.Gutierrez 
also explains three dimensions of liberation: liberation from social oppression and 
marginalization in which persons are forced to live in conditions contrary to God’s will 
for them; a personal transformation whereby persons may experience a deep inner 
freedom that is eventually funneled into serving others; and liberation from sin, which 
can only be mediated by receiving the Lord’s work by faith and afterward experiencing a 
restoration of friendship between them and God, and them and other human beings. 

Gutierrez and other liberation supporters have taken a proactive stance in 
establishing a solution. They created “ecclesial basic communities,” or Christian 


Boff, Francis of Rome, 1. 

31 Matt. 23: 1-36. 

33 Gustavo Gutierrez, A of Liberation, xxv. 

33 Gustavo Gutierrez, A of Liberation, xxii, xxxviii. 
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community bases which are socialist oriented. The bases are centers for the gathering of 
Christians within their respective communities. The groups are typically not very large, 
and the participants usually consist of those of lower economic status. They are ecclesial 
in nature because they act as the church would in their gathering to worship, studying the 
word, taking communion, and living in unity and service to one another and the world. 
They maintain a practice and focus on evangelism and the promotion of justice, chiefly 
for the poor and needy. 

The goal for creating these communities is to give opportunity to the laypeople to 
be part of God’s redemption plan in the world. If a liberating praxis begets the question 
of “What does it mean to be a Christian?”,ecclesial base communities are a practical 
way of answering this question. This follows the command that Christians are not exempt 
from serving the poor and marginalized. By also involving the poor in the mission to 
reach others, everyone is completing the mission of God. While BT is limited in its 
ability to grow in practice and express itself materially, LT offers rational thought and the 
needed praxis. 

In Sigmund’s final analysis of LT, he suggests that even if LT today no longer has 
an economic and/or social model to offer the world as a resolution for those in poverty or 
oppression, the writings and teachings of Gutierrez remind us to keep our eyes and hearts 
open to those less fortunate. Sigmund states in reference to Gutierrez’s contributions to 
BT and the world: “He has not changed the world, but he has changed our thinking about 


Turner, An Introduction to Liberation Theology, 5. 
Gustavo Gutierrez, A of Liberation, 32. 
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the Christian message.”^® When and if LT is not used to overshadow Scripture, but rather 


undergird and highlight the Christian mission as mimicked in Jesus’ mission, BT would 
reap benefits by way of being justified in depth and praxis. 

Biblical Theology Informs Liberation Theology 

There is no doubt that LT embraces a biblical understanding of liberation. 
Liberation theologians practice the Christian command to be hearers and doers of the 
Word of God (James 1:23). Yet, there are some aspects of LT that generate questions as 
to whether liberation theologians have correctly understood and applied the whole 
biblical message of the Gospel and liberation. 

To begin, doubts arise when LT involves violence. While harm is not the 
initiative behind A Theology of Liberation,in bringing change to oppressive systems 
some have used violence as a means. It has been affirmed by certain bishops and 
liberation theologians that “defensive violence” is legitimate in the case of “evident and 
prolonged tyranny.A former bishop of Brazil, Monsignor Fragoso, explains it 
accordingly, “At times violence is the only possible way of liberating man from an 
established, permanent and grievous violence. We have to recognize that the mature 
conscience of the citizens has the right to opt for violence.The inclination of those 


Sigmund, “Gustavo Gutierrez and Liberation Theology.” 

Manzar Foroohar, “Liberation Theology; The Response of Latin American Catholics to 
Socioeconomic Problems,” Latin American Perspectives 13, no. 3 (1986); 48, accessed November 2,2018, 
https;//www.j stor.org/stable/263 3711. 
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wanting to defend themselves and fight for their rights has been interpreted as an attempt 
to regain control and lead astray peoples or nations into greater disarray. 

Biblical theology shows us that the values and attitudes taught by Christ suggest 
that followers of Christ, if wanting to follow the most ideal way, are to refrain from 
violence. Christ came in submission and servanthood. Even though having power to enact 
war on every injustice existent in the world, Christ rather emptied himself of such rights 
to violence and instead died a violent death for a penalty that was not his own. In 
preparation for such a death, Jesus taught His followers to do the same: strive for peace 
with everyone (Heb. 2:14); pray for and love your brothers and sisters, even your enemies 
(Matt. 5:43-46; Mk. 11:25); forgive everyone and anyone (Matt. 18:22); do not kill (Matt. 
5:21-22); do not repay violence with evil, turn the other cheek, go the extra mile (Matt. 
5:38-40); and do good to everyone who hates you, praying for those who treat you badly 
(Lk. 6:27-28). 

Another concern regarding LT comes from the Vatican. They admonish LT for 
their structure within the base communities. In such communities lies a declaration to 
remain apart from the Catholic (worldwide) church. Purposefully, these communities are 
decentralized in power and are accused for being positioned outside the bosom of the 
church. It is suggested they are unprotected and tempted to consider themselves as a 
unique way of being the church. However, in considering the powerful effects that have 
been reported from the formation of these communities, reconsideration has been granted 
as to whether these groups will bring about biblical transformative change to lives and to 
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the world in countries where oppression and poverty still exist. Pope John Paul n has 
even praised such communities.^^ 

Another critique worthy to consider is whether LT is biblically correct in 
embracing an over-realized eschatology. By promoting the present-day reality of today as 
the focus for liberation, LT tends to detract from the biblical theme of a hopeful future 
where suffering and injustice is fully and finally reconciled through the work of the 
returning Christ. For the ones suffering under oppression and in poverty who are not yet 
receiving justice, LT (at the most mechanical level) kindly suggests they should hang on 
until help arrives in the form of the removal of a dictator, reduction of racial bias, 
enactment of an equal distribution of economic wealth or a base community is started. 

On the contrary, BT offers a hope that allows such persons to bear up under their 
circumstances. Whether suffering, oppression or poverty abates, persons in Christ can 
remain hopeful and joyful knowing that their God will one day wipe away all their tears 
from their suffering (Rev. 21:4). Biblical theology informs LT by reminding it not to 
forget the more expectant future which is not a matter of creating a better world here and 
now. Rather, all who believe shall be saved (Mk. 16:16), and believers can look forward 
to a new heaven and a new earth wherein righteousness dwells (2 Pet. 3:13). 

The final two points to address are the subjects of sin, and the humanist emphasis 
LT suggests. In pointing out the sin that exists in the earth today, it cannot be said that it 
only permeates the macro-world as highlighted in LT. Liberation Theology does not 
reject the message of personal sin, but their critique suggests that the poor and oppressed 

“Redemptoris Missio (7 December 1990) | John Paul II,” Ecclesial Basic Communities As a 
Force for Evangelization," accessed October 29,2018, http://w2.vatican.va/content/john-paul- 
ii/en/encyclicals/documents/hfjp-ii_enc_07121990_redemptoris-missio.html. 
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are often victims without fault. The emphasis is rather that the systems and the oppressors 
are the sinners. They do not consistently acknowledge that the marginalized are just as 
sinful in nature as those doing the harm. Liberation Theology also does not consider that 
personal sin or group sin of the oppressed could be the reason for perpetuation of certain 
kinds of poverty or oppression among them. 

Furthermore, liberation theologians point out that oppression negatively affects 
the way humans views themselves. They suggest that when the oppressed regain their 
rights or voice, their pride is not a sin. It is instead an expression of moving toward their 
“full humanity.In other words, because for so long these sidelined individuals have 
self-sacrificed, when a transition occurs that enables them to enjoy the human privilege of 
living apart from humiliation, their pride in self is a positive thing because this is an 
entitlement of being a human. Regained pride, therefore, is a marker of restored human 
life. While a return of dignity is a result of God’s liberation, value and worth, according 
to the Bible, are not issued nor determined by anyone or any action of another. Christians 
should be teaching and reaffirming oppressed individuals of where their true value and 
identity is granted and discovered. 

While it may indeed be difficult to resist the negative psychological effects of the 
sin of mankind toward one another, BT informs LT by instructing Christians to support 
and encourage the oppressed and poor in helping them forgive and resist the effects of sin. 
If any part of the body of Christ should think itself more highly than another, whether 
through entitlement or thinking they are without sin, the church risks giving oppressive 


Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 153-154. 
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systems and persons more power. The church should be careful not to fall prey to giving 


excuse to the sinful behavior of only certain people groups. 

Lastly, claiming that poverty exists by only faulting the effects of sin in a broken 
world can dangerously lead to removing individual responsibility. Biblical theology 
informs LT by affirming that all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God (Rom. 
3:23). God’s redemptive vision begins with reconciliation to Christ whereby all persons 
can be free, and afterward reconciled to one another. A fuller understanding of liberation 
and reconciliation includes an emphasis on the universalism of sin among the oppressed 
and the oppressor, both personal and institutional. 

Other branches of LT also need to be informed by BT to ensure that the teachings 
of Jesus and the Scriptures are not added to. Leonardo Boffs promotion of Eco- 
Liberation Theology, for example, may be suggesting something Scripture does not. 
While it is biblical that Christians should consider and change the damaging effects to the 
earth caused by human laziness or indifference, to say that the poorest of all created 
things is the earth and not humanity may be adding to Scripture. 

A full analysis of LT versus BT cannot be undertaken here. Yet, if we return to 
the question posed by Thomas and Wondra: ‘To whom does Scripture serve?’, LT 
concludes that God is most interested in the poor and marginalized. Biblical theology, 
however, insists that Christians not only have an obligation to the poor and marginalized, 
but also to all of humanity because the Gospel message serves all and is for everyone. 


“TeleSURReports - The Rebel Theologian - YouTube,” 24:15, accessed October 12,2018, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JyxJaAlw8jU. 
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Relevance to Brazil’s Prostitute Population 

“Liberty,” “freedom,” and “justice” are common words among organizations and 
communities concerned with helping sex-workers. Before a theology of liberation by 
Gutierrez existed, Christians and the church have understood that Christ’s work is a 
liberating one. Yet, LT confronts the Church with several considerations. Is the church 
the Church if it only preaches a message of spiritual liberation? What does it mean to 
truly liberate the prostitute? What role has the church neglected to play on behalf of the 
prostitute’s freedom? 

Authors Christopher Rowland and Mark Corner point out that a theology of 
liberation does not equate poverty in only terms of material wealth. They say, “It means a 
lack of personal significance, the social invisibility of the man with sores who lies 
unnoticed at the gate while the rich guests go by.”"^^ Each time I visit the streets of my 
city where women and men are prostituting, I am reminded of the many sores they have, 
of the marginalization, abuses, lack of basic necessities, and of the social and cultural 
biases that brought them there. Marcella Althaus-Reid is a former professor of Contextual 
Theology and an author of several works relating to LT, feminist, queer and indecent 
theology. She advocates that as the church has concentrated on pointing out the 
immorality of sex-workers, the church is “condemning women and men to become 
outcasts subject to double oppression, socio-economic and religious. 


■*2 Christopher Rowland and Mark Corner, Liberating Exegesis: The Challenge of Liberation 
Theology to Biblical Studies (Louisville, Kentucky; Westminster John Knox Press, 1989), 28. 

Marcella Althaus-Reid, Liberation Theology and Sexuality (Routledge, 2017), "On Saints and 
Prostitutes." 
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Althaus-Reid’s comment raises several points relevant to my projeet. First, LT is 
not meant to function only as a voice for oppressed individuals. It is also meant to act as a 
wake-up call and warning for the church, especially the religious and dogmatic 
institutions common in Brazil. Second, the pressure from a religious agenda that focuses 
on morality disregards the other invisible factors that may be related to the individual’s 
involvement in sex-work. Liberation theologians and Althaus-Reid are making the point 
that when the church focuses on the morality, it narrowly speaks of one side of liberation 
in Christ. 

The question of forcing morality on someone who may not even be in the family 
of God is even unbiblical. Someone of the world and living for the world is expected to 
have a different set of morals and an impure way of life. Liberation Theology encourages 
us, instead, to approach the question of prostitution in the larger understanding of 
institutional sin and injustice that likely influenced the individual to choose a profession 
of sex-work. 

My synergy paper highlighted that the nation of Brazil was formed under 
captivity and slavery. Economic poverty leaves millions in a state of marginalization, 
especially in the Northeast.Cultural and racial bias limits the opportunities of women 
and black persons. Most of the sex-workers in my context are women and black. If the 
causes of prostitution in Northeast Brazil are analyzed, I believe a similar conclusion 
would be reached today as was by liberation theologians in their day. It is not that most 
women and men in prostitution in Recife, Brazil, are selling themselves because they 


Garmany, Jeff. Situating Fortaleza: Urban Space and Uneven Development in Northeastern 
Brazil. Vol. 28. February 2011. See footnotes 75 and 76 of contextual analysis. 
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delight to use their sex organs for monetary profit. Many individuals in Brazil choose 
prostitution because social, economic, cultural, political and or religious structures have 
left them vulnerable. 

What is sometimes unrealized is that prostitution, in at least Latin and South 
American countries, is more a matter of poverty and relegation than it is about being 
trafficked. The prostitute must often choose between survival for themselves and their 
family or selling him or herself. The prostitute is essentially a homeless person when the 
work of prostitution is removed. While it is not accurate to suggest every case is such, the 
reality is so for the majority. 

Dom Helder Camara, a former Brazilian Roman Catholic Archbishop contends 
that “.. .the egoism of some privileged groups drives countless human beings into this 
sub-human condition, where they suffer restrictions, humiliations, injustices; without 
prospects, without hope, their condition is that of slaves.Liberation Theology informs 
the Christian by pointing out that oppressive social systems, as well as other systems and 
forces in Brazil, are providing motive and opportunity for people to enter the sex trade 
industry. 

Through a theology of liberation, Christians are given a framework for looking 
beyond personal sin and salvation. We are encouraged to expose and confront the 
universal systemic embeddedness of sin that is encouraging the profession of prostitution. 
Restoration for broken lives is God’s intention, and this demands the church to resist 
oppressive powers in defense of the individuals choosing to sell themselves. 


James D. Kirylo, “Chapter Seven: Liberation Theology and Paulo Freire,” Counterpoints 385 
(2011): 172. 
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Liberation Theology and the Holy Spirit 

The biblical foundation portion of this thesis contends that the church, at the same 
time, cannot just look at prostitution as a social problem. As Jesus addressed and 
corrected the woman at the well for her indecent actions, the church also does not exclude 
personal responsibility. We embrace both sides of a delicate coin. One side is oppression 
from institutional sin and unjust hierarchical power that retards free will. The other side is 
individual responsibility and choice. 

One hope of this dissertation project is to reinvigorate and add to the conversation, 
through praxis, of the liberation of women and men in prostitution in the same context 
(Northeast Brazil) where bishops and liberation theologians such as Camara fought in 
years prior for freedom among the marginalized and oppressed. Liberation Theology acts 
as a foundation for this project insofar that it rightly urges the church to action, 
admonishing them not to fall prey once again to holding dear to dogma and doctrine and 
loose to action. However, LT is only a part of the answer for the prostitute. 

There must also be workers within the church who fight to minister to prostitutes 
the individual freedom that comes through a relationship with Jesus Christ. If any liberty 
is to be granted to humanity or to the prostitute, internal freedom must be part of the 
answer because this is also the Gospel message. Restoration and healing for the soul, 
mind and spirit of the individual is essential for obtaining liberation as the Bible suggests; 
it is holistic. 

Consequently, this project has been created to focus on the individual and 
spiritual aspect of liberation for the prostitute. I make the following distinction: LT refers 
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to liberation o/the prostitute while my project deals with liberation/or the prostitute. The 
former deals with the situational prison while the latter deals with the internal and or 
spiritual freedom. The latter kind of liberation is self-empowering and will give the 
person in prostitution keys to unlocking their freedom already guaranteed in Christ. This 
will affect their social status and other areas of life. It is a liberation that redefines 
identity and puts the person back into a place of importance and value within the family 
of God which then unlocks access to His promises and blessings for this life on earth and 
beyond. 

To administer this kind of liberation, dependence upon and help from the Holy 
Spirit is necessary. Evangelistic ministry with the use of the gifts of the Holy Spirit is one 
way to bring inner spiritual liberty to individuals in prostitution by way of restoration, 
healing and reconciliation. Most liberation theologians talk openly and acceptingly of the 
importance and necessity of the work and role of the Holy Spirit. They recognize that the 
liberation that takes place in individuals in their base communities is only because the 
Holy Spirit is active in their midst. 

Similarly, this project maintains a prime emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit 
in individual lives. The difference is that my project will be working with individuals 
outside of the community of faith. The Holy Spirit and His gifts of words of knowledge 
and prophecy will be used as tools to create encounters between God and the individual. 
Through these tools, the living inspiration of God will initiate, activate and perpetuate the 
process of liberation inside the individual in prostitution. 
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Concluding Remarks 

Culture affects the way the Bible is interpreted, and experience acts as a source 
for writing theology. Theologians in Latin America embraced the necessity for 
relationship and congruence between Christian theology and the concerns of humanity. 
They recognized that Scripture and tradition were being called into a liberative paradigm. 
For this reason, I cannot say that Gutierrez was wrong for looking through an 
interpretative lens of the poor and oppressed. This conclusion would discredit his 
experiences as a Christian in Latin America. Gutierrez rather used an explanatory lens of 
the poor and oppressed because it was from them that the cries for freedom were 
emerging. Those in hierarchical structures or comfortable in their social, economic and 
other positions are not releasing the same cry for justice because their economic needs are 
met, and societal favor and wealth laud them. 

I conclude that the beginnings of LT originated from the desires of godly 
individuals who sought to utilize their Christian faith in response to the cries of injustice 
around them. The heart behind LT postulates God’s desire for freedom for the prostitute 
too. A holistic model of liberation may be more fitting, however, and this means one that 
values both the freedom from oppressive outside forces and an internal freedom that 
comes by having a personal relationship with God. 

It is a liberty activated on the inside of a person; an act of regeneration that 
touches the individual’s nature and emotions and acts as a catalyst to a sincere and eternal 
relationship with the Trinity. This is what the woman at the well experienced when she 
decided to drink of the waters of life that the Christ offered her. The Church must be 
willing to put its faith into practice to become the church that champions every kind of 
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liberty for the prostitute. The Church, like Jesus, must value and recognize all parts and 
kinds of liberty, but place emphasis on liberating the soul. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 

Apart from ministries rooted in Christian principles, there exist non-religious or 
non-Christian ministries, persons and other organizations that are also concerned with the 
issue of and the individual in prostitution. These persons and organizations are also 
working toward liberation of and for the prostitute. The great difference between their 
work and mine is the spiritual restoration and healing component that occurs through 
encounters with the Holy Spirit, through rebirth, relationship and fellowship with God 
through Jesus Christ. This paper is written to explore what secular authorities are saying 
and doing to help individuals working in the sex-trade industry. Abolitionist efforts, 
healing models and research are considered from the fields of psychology, sociology, 
economics and politics, and are discussed below. 

The Sex Industry: What is Really Happening? 

The distinction between prostitution and human sex-trafficking needs to be 
reiterated and considered. The two are not the same thing, but they do share 
commonalities. Although human trafficking and prostitution both deal with the sale of the 
body and sex, prostitution is more commonly thought of as the act of selling oneself as a 
tool of sexual pleasure in exchange for goods or payment of some form. The term 
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“prostitution” is becoming replaced with the suggestion that such persons comprise the 
commercial sex-trade industry and or, more simply put, participate in sex work. 

Human sex trafficking has similar ends to that of prostitution. There are still the 
gains of money and power, but the means are different. Trafficked persons are usually not 
given a will to choose to participate in such transactions, and or are tricked and or forced 
into participation. A distinction is made between sex-workers and those who are 
trafficked against their will but also may have been grouped under the umbrella of the 
commercial sex-trade industry. The authors of Sex Trafficking and Commercial Sexual 
Exploitation: Prevention, Advocacy and Trauma-Informed Practice state, “The primary 
issue, or distinction from sex trafficking, centers upon age.”^ 

For this reason, the term “commercial sexual exploitation” or CSE helps to 
categorize those who “do not fit neatly within the confines of the legal definition of sex 
trafficking.”^ The designation of CSE may include children and women that are being 
exploited by others or include persons who exploit themselves for compensation. Giving 
individuals traditionally labeled as prostitutes a CSE title may remove pressure off them, 
recognizing that although an individual may be willfully selling their body, there are 
other factors that caused his or her to choose to involve themselves in such acts. Gerassi 
and Nichols affirm, “many people involved in commercial sex have limited options, and 
constrained choices are distinct from fully autonomous choices.”^ 


* Lara B. Gerassi and Andrea J. Nichols, Sex Trafficking and Commercial Sexual Exploitation: 
Prevention, Advocacy, and Trauma-Informed Practice (New York, NY; Springer Publishing Company, 
2017),5. 

2 Gerassi and Nichols, Sex Trafficking, 5. 

3 Gerassi and Nichols, Sex Trafficking, 6. 
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Whatever the designation, to assume that only trafficked persons are in danger of 
harm is a grave misconception and has led to what Melissa Farley terms, “the invisibility 
of harm.Recognition of prostitution as sexual violence or in the least as having effects 
of harm, has increased in recent years. Farley points out, however, in her article (2013), 
“Prostitution and the Invisibility of Harm,” that the idea of prostitution as something 
harmful and violent to the prostitute has been largely welcomed with refusal of 
acknowledgement in the social and legal sectors of many societies. Harley continues her 
point by showing that sexual violence and physical assault are the normative experiences 
for women in prostitution in the U.S. and in other countries.^ 

Both prostitution and human sex trafficking are rooted in violence and 
manipulation. Unfortunately, the persons most vulnerable in both categories are women 
and children, and this hardly varies among country and region. To consider options for 
helping those in prostitution, it was and is necessary to revisit and acknowledge why 
individuals subject themselves to sexual violence of this kind and what has influenced 
their participation. 

Social psychology suggests three main reasons why women become involved in 
sex work. These include (1) predisposing factors, (2) attracting factors (also known as 
pull factors), and (3) precipitating factors (push factors). Predisposing factors are 
typically parental neglect, promiscuity on the part of the parents, child abuse and or other 
traumatic events. Attracting factors are ones that lure women into prostitution such as the 
ability to make quick money or a lot of money. The final factors, precipitating, are 

Melissa Farley, “Prostitution and the Invisibility of Harm,” Women & Therapy 26, no. 3/4 (May 
21,2003): 247-280. 

5 Farley, “Prostitution and the Invisibility of Harm,” 252. 
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described as economic challenges like poverty or joblessness, and other environmental 
influences.® 

We may conclude then that there are many different causes for how a person 
ended up participating in the act of prostitution. Many situations are in fact a mix of push 
and pull factors, and it is sometimes difficult to know where to begin. A report on the 
trafficking of women and girls by the American Psychological Association’s (APA) 
newest task force affirms, “Research related to human trafficking is challenging due to its 
complexity. There is no typical case of human trafficking.”’ What may be concluded is 
that whether an individual chose/chooses to sell themselves or has been trafficked, most 
of these women, men and children have and will experience some degree of trauma, 
manipulation, harassment, and abuse physically, emotionally, sexually and or mentally. ^ 

For these reasons, action is being taken by many organizations and persons to end 
prostitution, reshape the values of society, uphold and restore the ideals of human dignity 
and respect, and heal the wounded persons involved in the sale and transaction of sex. 

The forms of action have revealed themselves in prevention programs; outreach 
(religious or not); family and structural help; psychological screening, treatment and 
therapy; protesting and campaigning; lobbying for political, judicial, economic and social 


® Emmanuel Nwakanma, “Social Psychology, General Strain Theory and Prostitution Laws: A 
Case Study of the Nigeria Society,” Developing Country Studies 5, no. 10 (2015):55-59, accessed 
December 12,2015, 

http://cite seerx.ist.psu.edu/viewdoc/download?doi=10.1.1.914.435&rep=repl&type=pdf. 

^ Kaiser Permanente-Hawaii, “TASKFORCE ON TRAFFICKING OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Nancy M. Sidun, PsyD, ABPP, ATR (Co-Chair)” (n.d.): 8. 

® Gerassi and Nichols, Sex Trafficking, 16-17, 26-21. 
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change; and through awareness and training programs. The proceeding theoretical 
considerations are part of a holistic model of restoration. 


Organizational Efforts: How Others Are Helping 


The Fields of Counseling, Psychology, and Social Psychology 

A well-known, former psychotherapist and acclaimed expert on the psychology of 
prostitutes, Harold Greenwald, pointed out that most prostitutes deal with a variety of 
defense mechanisms including denial, self-abasement, projection and reaction formation.^ 
Greenwald became known for the development of directive decision therapy which has 
roots in Albert Ellis’ rational emotive behavior therapy (REBT).^° Greenwald’s approach 
to healing, which he used when treating women who worked in the sex industry, 
comprised of therapy that informed the client that they were free to change their decisions 
throughout their lifetime. When Greenwald did therapy with these females, he 
acknowledged and worked to logically point out how their decisions were a root for 
understanding their dysfunctional behavior and or disorder. ^ ^ Greenwald encouraged his 
clients to consider changing their decisions, and through this, healing would become a 
reachable possibility and the individual’s problem would solve itself. 


® Nick Ravo, “Harold Greenwald, 88, Expert On Psychology of Prostitutes,” The New York Times, 
April 2,1999, sec. U.S., accessed December 12,2018, https;//www.nytknes.com/1999/04/02/us/harold- 
greenwald-88-expert-on-psychology-of-prostitutes.html. 

Finn Tschudi, “Loaded and Honest Questions: A Construct Theory View of Symptoms and 
Therapy,” in New Perspectives in Personal Construct Theory (New York, NY: Academic Press, 1977), 
https://folk.uio.no/ftschudi/1977_LoadedQ.pdf 

" Ronald B. Flowers, The Prostitution of Women and Girls (Jefferson, NC: McFarland & 
Company, Inc., 1998), 58-60. 
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Greenwald’s method is only one sample of many kinds of therapy. His example is 
meant to be representative of the world of psychology that is emerging in response to 
helping victims of sexual violence and the sex industry. Liberation Psychology offers a 
different framework from which to consider and treat victims of CSE. Not surprisingly, 
Liberation Psychology emerged in Latin America in response to the certain criticisms of 
social and traditional psychology. 

Much like LT, LP offers a framework for understanding the social inequalities 
and environmental pressures that cause persons to behave or choose prostitution as 
opposed to conceptualizing them according to only their intrapsychic processes. The 
author of a research article on liberation psychology comments that asking questions 
about the social representation of prostitution, “makes it possible to approach the way in 
which social constructions are part of individual psychologies.”^^ In other words, 
understanding the environment and society in which a person exists and functions is 
important to revealing and treating the psychology of the individual. It is considering the 
things they have faced in the construction of who they are. 

If nothing else, the push for these considerations from liberation psychologists has 
encouraged the field of psychology in Latin and South American and other oppressed 
countries to broaden to include a praxis that attempts to deal with issues concerning 
social justice as a way of treating the larger issue of prostitution and or individual 


Maritza Montero and Christopher C. Sonn, Psychology of Liberation: Theory and Applications 
(New York, NY; Springer Science & Business Media, 2009), 65. 

Carmen Delgado Alvarez, “Liberation Psychology and Prostitution of Women,” Journal of 
Socialomics 04, no. 02 (2015); 5, accessed September 15,2018, 

http;//www.omicsgroup.org/iournals/liberation-psychology-and-prostitution-of-women-2167-0358- 

1000128.php?aid=63586. 
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treatment of such persons as victims. As Farley confirms, “Major social change is 
necessary to end prostitution. Gender inequality, race discrimination, and poverty must be 
eliminated.”^"^ 

To mention again the work of the American Psychological Association (APA) is 
advantageous to my evaluations in this chapter. The APA is a well-known American 
organization that in earlier years worked as a division that focused on issues pertaining to 
the psychology of women. It included addressing and reaching traumatized and abused 
females coming out of the sex industry. The APA has in more recent years focused its 
energy in creating a new task force on the Trafficking of Women and Girls. 

This task force was specifically designed to raise awareness, educate the world 
and vulnerable populations, and treat the psychological and emotional health of the 
trafficked person/prostitute. Michelle Contreras, a member of this task force, affirms 
her satisfaction that the APA has been taking more seriously the need for awareness of 
trafficking domestically and abroad. Contreras adds, “We are working to answer some of 
the most difficult questions... ‘How does bonding with the trafficker occur?’ ‘Why is it 
hard for some trafficking victims to leave their traffickers?’” 

In their efforts to bring awareness and education to women in the CSE industry, 
the APA’s Society for the Psychology of Women has updated a previous version of their 
human trafficking film and have created a discussion booklet called, “The Psychology of 

Farley, “Prostitution and the Invisibility of Harm,” 29. 

Rebecca A. Clay, “Modern-Day Slavery,” Http.VAVww.Apa.Org, last modified May 2011, 
accessed December 11,2018, http;//www.apa.org/monitor/2011/05/slaveiy.aspx. 

Michelle Contreras, “How Psychologists Are Working to Eradicate Human Trafficking,” 
Psychology Benefits Society, January 26,2015, accessed December 12,2018, 

https://psychologybenefits.org/2015/01/26/how-psychologists-are-working-to-eradicate-human-trafficking/. 
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Modern Day Slavery” to be used in eonjunetion with the film. The book and video are 
encouraged to be used and shown in churches, classrooms, conferences and anywhere 
else necessary to raise awareness of the statistics, domestic and international trends of 
trafficking, and the risk factors and considerations for counseling this population of 
persons. 

Thema Bryant-Davis, president of the Society for the Psychology of Women and 
one of the directors of this updated film, suggests that, globally, we need to pay attention 
to specific groups of vulnerable victims which include children, black women (since they 
are sold for a cheaper price), families in economic poverty or famine, and displaced or 
already abused persons. Rather than attempting to rescue a person from the sex-trade 
which demonstrates a hero-complex, support should come in the form of empowering the 
women to leave the sex industry and in helping them discover their value, worth and 
giftings. Davis adds that we also need to create policies that protect women. 

Psychologists in partnership with this organization are encouraged to provide 
public education in the form of awareness and prevention, do research, advocate policies 
and participate in direct intervention such as counseling or therapy. It also includes the 
work required to “interrupt the cycle” of perceived norms. This means changing the 
messages that are emitted in our language and culture to young boys and men. 


Michelle Contreras and Thema Bryant-Davis, “The Psychology of Modern Day Slavery 
Discussion Booklet” (American Psychological Association’s Society for the Psychology of Women, n.d.), 
file;///C:/Users/Danielle/OneDrive/Documents/Doctorate/Doctorate/Semester%203/modem -day- 
slavery.pdf 

^ ^ American Psychological Association Task Force on the Psychology of Women. “Psychology of 
Human Trafficking Updated.” (video), accessed September 15,2018, https;//vimeo.com/30360676. 
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The Trauma Center, a non-profit organization funded by the Office of Victims of 


Crime, U.S. Department of Justice, started a National Anti-Human Trafficking Program 
called Project REACH. Their work is to help educate other organizations about sex 
victimization and give short-term mental health help. Project REACH offers, but is not 
limited to, the following services: trainings and webinars throughout the United States 
regarding more than 20 different trauma/trafficking/victimization related topics; direct 
client services such as psychological evaluations; residential services for children, 
adolescents and young adults; and specialized therapy treatment by trained psychologists 
for any and all persons.'^ 

Another very successful program called SAGE was founded by Norma Hotaling, 
a former sex-abuse victim, sex-worker and heroin addict. SAGE, which stands for 
Standing Against Global Exploitation, was suggested to be a worthy “model for the entire 
world,” according to a report given by Laura J. Lederer, Senior Advisor on Trafficking, 
Office for Global Affairs.SAGE began in 1992 and operated in San Erancisco as a base 
that helped women get out of prostitution. SAGE acted as a resource and advocacy center 
and offered counseling for sexually exploited men and women. SAGE’s two intervention 
programs calledLIEESKILLS and GRACE had far-reaching effects.^^ Reports and 
journals have been written about the success of SAGE’s models and numerous awards 


The Trauma Center, “Project REACH,” The Trauma Center at JRI, last modified 2007, 
accessed December 12,2018, http://www.traumacenter.org/clients/PROJECT_REACH.php. 

SAGE Project First Annual Residency Program, Closing Day Remarks (San Francisco, 
California: U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Pubhc Affairs, December 16,2004), accessed December 
12,2018, https://2001-2009.state.gOv/g/tip/rls/rm/48310.htm. 

Marcia 1 Cohen, Mark CEdberg, and Stephen V Gies, Final Report on the Evaluation of the 
SAGE Project’s LIFESKILLS and GRACE Programs (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Departmentof Justice, June 
30,2010), https://www.ncjrs.gov/pdffilesl/nij/grants/234464.pdf. 
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have been won on its behalf such as the Cheyenne Bell Award which recognized 
Hotaling for helping young women escape San Francisco street prostitution.^^ 

It is suggested that SAGE was successful because of the way Hotaling managed 
and geared its clients and treatment. Hotaling kept her program survivor centered which 
meant she listened to the needs of her clients and treatment plans were made holistic. She 
treated her clients with therapy but also with vitamins, Chinese medicine and nourishing 
food among other things. Hotaling changed the way treatment had been done by creating 
trauma-informed care which also included harm reduction among her population. Harm 
reduction meant advocating and acting in the prevention of diseases such as Hepatitis-C 
and HIV. Hotaling and her team offered (on the streets) condoms and bleach for 
sterilizing needles. Hotaling also encouraged her employees to take care of themselves 
and continue their own education and success. 

Changing the Judicial System 

Ms. Hotaling’s work also extended to affect the judicial side of he Ip for the issue 
of prostitution. Hotaling fought on behalf of the prostitute and the perpetrator. Before her 
death in 2008, Hotaling’s initiated a 2004 Californian law which allowed prosecutors to 
charge Johns and pimps with child abuse if they prostituted a minor. Hotaling also aided 
the San Francisco District Attorney’s Office to create a ‘first-of-its-kind class’ for Johns 
caught soliciting prostitutes. It became known as the First Offender Prostitution Program 

Meredith May, “Norma Hotaling Dies - Fought Prostitution,” SFGate, last modified December 
20,2008, accessed December 12,2018, https;//www.sfgate.com/bayarea/article/Norma-Hotaling-dies- 
fought-prostitution-3180057 .php. 

22 As cited in May, “Norma Hotaling Dies...”2008. 
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(FOPP) and was replicated in 40 cities.This “John school” allowed for charges to be 
dropped for first time offenders if they paid a $1000.00 fine and took a six-hour course 
taught by sex-trafficking experts, activists and doctors on the harm of prostitution. A 
study in 2008 revealed that in the city of San Francisco, men who attended this school 
were less likely to be rearrested for soliciting a prostitute than those who did not do the 
program. It was concluded that FOPP significantly reduced recidivism. 

Co-founder of the Seattle-based Organization for Prostitution Survivors (OPS), 
Peter Qualliotine, started his own two-month program also aimed at curing the men 
involved in the social problem of prostitution. Aware of Hotaling’s prior work, 

Qualliotine offers an even more in-depth program, court-ordered for imprisoned)ohns. 
Qualliotine’s program was started based on his belief that the best chance at combating 
the harms of the sex trade is dependent on changing the attitudes and perspective of the 
men soliciting. He states, “We’re trying to teach them how to love.”^® Qualliotine 
believes the root of prostitution is patriarchy, male privilege and barriers to healthy 
relationships. 

According to these barriers, various topics were covered during the eight weeks of 
classes such as ‘power and violence’ and ‘relationshipsand love.’ Classes also included 
role-play, deep thought and open conversations about the reality of their offense and the 

Harvard Kennedy School ASH CENTER for Democratic Governance and Innovation, “First 
Offender Prostitution Program,” Government Innovators Network: A Forum for Innovation in the Public 
Sector, accessed December 12,2018, https://www.innovations.harvard.edu/lirst-offender-prostitution- 
program. 

Michael Shively et ah, Final Report on the Evaluation of the First Offender Prostitution 
Program: Report Summary, Final Report (Washington, D.C.; U.S. Department of Justice, March 7,2008), 
https://www.ncjrs.gov/pdfliles l/nij/grants/22245 l.pdf 

Brooke Jarvis, “Can We ‘Cure’ the Men Who Pay for Sex?,” GQ, last modified Febmary 2, 
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role men should be playing in society and in their homes. Apart from the services that 
OPS already offers to survivors of prostitution, such as psychosocial therapy including art 
and yoga, now OPS offers a men’s accountability program which incorporates eight 
weekly group sessions together with two individual meetings and follow up sessions after 
the courses.^’ 

One final example of judicial work is included in the Nordic Model approach. The 
Nordic Model is a national, social and judicial approach to abolishing prostitution and 
creating a healthy societal model for all citizens. This model is known under several other 
designations namely the Sex Buyer Law, Equality Model and the Abolitionist or Swedish 
Model.Its approach to prostitution principally includes decriminalizing the persons 
prostituting and penalizing the offenders who partake in the procurement or solicitation 
of persons for paid sexual pleasure. They suggest a maximum of a one-year sentence in 
prison for the criminal offense of procurement and purchase of a human being for sex. 

Since their goal is to change behavior and not criminalize people, the Nordic 
Model takes holistic steps to change society’s values. This includes working to strengthen 
legislation and eliminate the pay gap and other inequalities among men and women in 
society. They advocate education and training for schools and public sectors, promote 
national cooperation among presidents, officials and leaders, and offer high quality 
services for those in and coming out of prostitution. These services include legal advice, 
psychological and emotional support, housing provisions and childcare. The Nordic 

Organization for Prostitution Survivors, “Stopping Sexual Exploitation: A Program for Men,” 
Organizationfor Prostitution Survivors: A Social Service Agency & Agent of Change, accessed December 
12,2018, http://seattleops.org/classes/stopping-sexual-exploitation-a-program-for-men/. 

Nordic Model Now, “What Is the Nordic Model?,” Nordic Model Now!, last modified March 27, 
2016, accessed December 12,2018, https://nordicmodelnow.org/what-is-the-nordic-model/. 
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Model has now been adopted in France, Canada, Iceland, Ireland, Norway and in Sweden 
where it originated. 


Abolitionist, Activist, and Awareness Efforts 

The organization called SPACE International began in 2012 in Ireland and stands 
for Survivors of Prostitution Abuse Calling for Enlightenment. SPACE voices the abuses 
of prostitution and pushes for global recognition of prostitution as a sexually exploitative 
human rights violation. All SPACE International representatives have lived experience of 
the sex trade and are public abolitionist activists. SPACE International advocates the 
decriminalization of prostituted persons and criminalization of the exploiters, and 
strongly pushes to implement the Abolitionist Nordic Model in other countries of the 
world. 

The Coalition Against Trafficking in Women (CATW) is another large 
organization that has made claims at being an effective NGO (non-governmental 
organization) presence internationally, affecting decisions made about prostitution and 
trafficking at the United Nations level. CATW was the world’s first organization to fight 
against human trafficking internationally and has been recognized as the world’s leading 
abolitionist organization.CATW’s worldwide network has had great influence in 
changing the conversation of certain governments that wished to legalize prostitution and 


SPACE International “About Us,” accessed December 13,2018, 
http://www.spaeeintlorg/about/. 
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create a sex sector within industry. Aside from CATW’s programs of advocacy, they 
work in the area of awareness through programs of education and prevention to youth, 
law enforcement, individuals in the public sector and government officials. ^' CATW 
participates in campaigns and protests the continuation of prostitution. CATW works in 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America, Europe and North America. CATW also advocates the 
Nordic Model. 

The former Executive Director of CATW, Norma Ramos, is now a social justice 
activist alongside her occupation of public interest attorney. Although her work has had 
implications in the judicial systems regarding prostitution and human trafficking, she now 
considers herself an eco-feminist that claims the connection of global inequality of 
women to the destruction of the environment. In 2013, Ramos stated that certain sex- 
work situations are gender apartheid. Ramos’ term was and is meant to point out the 
unequal standing between males and females in certain countries which leads to highly 
marginalized populations. Based on her analysis, Ramos does not believe that prostitution 
or human trafficking can be properly addressed nor eliminated through anti-trafficking 
laws. Rather, contradictions of policy, religious law and social practice must be addressed 
collectively.^^ 


CATW, “Projects and Campaigns,” Coalition Against Trafficking in Women, last modified 2011, 
accessed December 12,2018, http://www.catwinternational.org/ProjectsCampaigns/Projects. 

Stephanie Hepburn and Rita J. Simon, Human Trafficking Around the World: Hidden in Plain 
Sight (West Sussex, NY: Columbia University Press, 2013), 211. 
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Psychology and Science Support the Gifts 

Many of my own experiences of speaking with both men and women in 
prostitution reveal an emotional state of shame that either carried the individual into 
accepting prostitution as a viable profession or that began and worsened once the person 
started working in this field. This is only one of many emotional or psychological states a 
person in prostitution may identify with. The suggestion I offer in this section of the 
paper concludes that there exist psychological and scientific findings that support positive 
effects from giving words of knowledge and releasing prophecy as an effective tool to 
help bring healing to persons in prostitution. 

While this project is geared toward creating encounters where the individual in 
prostitution may encounter and experience God, and also hear the voice of God, it has 
been reiterated throughout my writings that healing, be it emotionally, spiritually, 
mentally or physically, is also a hopeful fruit of these encounters. Science and 
psychology do show that positive affirmation, encouragement and powerful truth telling 
affect the psychological state of a human being. In the article, “The Power of the Spoken 
Word in Life, Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis-A Contribution to Interpersonal 
Psychoanalysis,” Henry Zvi Lothane affirms the power of the spoken word in quoting 
Sigmund Freud, “Words are the most important media by which one man seeks to bring 
his influence to bear on another; words are a good method of producing mental changes 
in the person to whom they are addressed.”^^ 


Sigmund Freud, as quoted in Flenry (Zvi) Lothane, “The Power of the Spoken Word in Life, 
Psychiatry, and Psychoanalysis—Contribution to Interpersonal Psychoanalysis,” American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis 67 (October 1,2007): 261. 
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It was for this reason Freud established the soul of psychotherapy and 
psychosomatic therapy on the use of words. The science behind Freud’s conclusion that 
words have power is based on the notion that words carry the ability to change beliefs. 
Former researcher and American Psychologist, Robert Ornstein, and David Sobel, an 
educational writer in the field of psychology, wrote The Healing Brain: Breakthrough 
Discoveries about how the Brain Keeps Us Healthy. In their book, they explain, “Words 
can be scalpels. They can generate thoughts, feelings, and beliefs in our brain which can 
be communicated to the cells of our body and even to the chemicals within cells. 

Changing one’s thoughts affects the way a person views themselves and the 
decisions they make regarding their life. Prophecy, according to 1 Corinthians 14:3 is 
rooted and based in edifying, encouraging and comforting a person. Words of knowledge, 
aside from being revelations from the Spirit of God, are often spoken words that affirm a 
positive thing God wishes to effect in the life of that individual. Words of knowledge, 
equally, may be considered spoken utterances given for the benefit of the person to cause 
that person to seek their own good and or receive a positive thing from God in 
accordance with His desire to give it. 

There is difficulty in measuring the effectiveness of words of knowledge and 
prophecy because there are many dependent variables. Gifts inspired by the Holy Spirit 
are dependent primarily on the Holy Spirit to be given, but the fallible humans receiving 
and distributing the gifts also may affect the result. Offering proof for their validity will 
ultimately depend on the fruit of these encounters and the response of the person 


Robert Evan Ornstein and David Sobel, The Healing Brain: Breakthrough Discoveries about 
How the Brain Keeps Us Healthy (Los Altos, CA; ISHK, 1999), 104. 
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receiving the word. Interestingly, author Jacob H. Kaplan, in the early 1900’s, undertook 
the large task of writing his thesis on the psychology of prophetic activity. After 
analyzing the person, mind, context and message of different biblical prophets of the Old 
Testament, Kaplan concluded that prophecy “is a human and subjective phenomenon of 
the mind,” “superinduced by God,” “divine phenomena.”^^ 

Kaplan also makes an interesting statement in his conclusion, “In the same 
identical sense.. .in which flowers and the stars reveal themselves to our mind without 
voice or word, so does the infinite mind reveal his essence and his thoughts to finite mind 
without words or voice but through the inaudible, intangible and invisible modes of the 
mind.”^® Kaplan’s conclusions support my argument that there is an aspect to using the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit that is beyond human ability to explain. There will always remain 
a supernatural aspect to prophecy and words of knowledge because they are gifts of the 
divine Holy Spirit. 

However, psychology and science are not silent in revealing truths about the 
power of words and the effect they may have in changing one’s belief system to liberate a 
person from mental, emotional or other bondage. Their fruit may also result in liberation 
from a physical ailment based on the contrary research done by Dr. Caroline Leaf. She 
states that a person’s psychological state or thought life can cause negative physiological 


Jacob H. (J acob Hyman) Kaplan, Psychology of Prophecy: A S tudy of the Prophetic Mind as 
Manifestedby the Ancient Hebrew Prophets (Philadelphia: J. H. Greenstone, 1908), 142, accessed 
December 13,2018, http://archive.org/details/psychologyofpropOOkapluoft. 


Kaplan, Psychology of Prophecy, 143. 
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reactions to or within the corporal body, including mental, behavioral and physical 
ailments, disorders and diseases.^’ 

Christian medical doctor and psychiatrist. Curt Thompson explains more about 
the connection between thoughts and feelings in his book. The Soul of Shame: Retelling 
the Stories We Believe About Ourselves. He explains that language and feeling are used 
to label and affirm the belief or psychological state a person holds. He continues, . .the 
words we use double back to reinforce the feelings... Hence, an unending loop is created: 
sensations and feelings beget thoughts that in turn strengthen the felt experience.In the 
case of shame, for example, which is a frequent feeling among CSE individuals, 
Thompson affirms, “... [shame] eventually recruits and involves our thinking, imaging 
and behaving as well.”^^ Therefore, reversing shame requires confronting the feelings and 
belief with a truth or a higher reality and then changing the way one speaks about it. 

Encounters where words of knowledge and prophecy are released and where 
positive and truth-filled words are spoken have the power to create new lived experiences 
that confront old patterns of beliefs. Consider, for example, a woman in prostitution who 
receives a word of knowledge that she has been having nightmares and not sleeping well. 
The woman confirms the word’s accuracy and receives prayer. Her encounter causes her 
to reconsider the existence of God and of His care for her. If she experiences an 
improvement in her sleep, her lived experience reaffirms her belief that God really does 


Caroline Leaf, Switch On Your Brain: The Key to Peak Happiness, Thinking, ancLHealth (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2013), 33, Kindle. 

Curt Thompson, The Soul of Shame: Retelling the Stories We Believe About Ourselves 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2015), 25-26. 


Thompson, The Soul, 26. 
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care about her and wishes that she sleeps well. The woman might then begin to question 
other possibilities for her life. Leaf affirms the science behind this occurrence, “Our 
thoughts produce words and behaviors, which in turn stimulate more thinking and 
choices that build more thoughts in an endless cycle. 

In a metaphorical way, I propose that the psychological effect of hearing and 
receiving words inspired by the Holy Spirit (in the form of words of knowledge and 
prophecy) will be like a blanket or appropriate outfit given as clothing to clothe a 
person’s soul and mind. This is a reverse application of Proverbs 25:20 where words of 
cheer at the wrong time may be like taking away a garment on a cold day. When words of 
knowledge and prophecy arise at the right time, are discerned correctly and administered 
in love, they clothe the person with warmth and health and will facilitate transformation. 

Conclusion 

The sex-industry is a global hot topic for conversation. More people are beginning 
to speak about the sexual violence of sex-work. Organizations and task forces such as the 
APA, CATW, OSP, SPACE, and Project REACH are only a sample of non-religious 
organizations that are working for change. I welcome and applaud their work. While 
understanding how prostitution is treated from a broader global perspective is important, 
it is even more crucial we discover and employ the answers to real and lasting liberation 
and healing. True and complete healing and reestablishment of the person back into 
healthy relationships and society are first and foremost established within an active and 
healthy relationship between God and the human being. 


Leaf, Switch On, 34. 
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In an interview with Norma Hotaling regarding her former work with CSE 
victims, Hotaling comments to the labor required in helping such persons: “It's like 
caring for orchids. They die so easily. But you take the dead-looking stem to someone 
who knows orchids and that person can look at the root and say, ‘Look! There's still a 
little bit of life here.”’‘^' Hotaling’s comment is characteristic of God’s attitude toward 
humanity and His intention for Spirit-fiUed Christians in their ministry to others. 

Christian ministers may lead the dying orchids into encounters with the One who created 
them, knows them, and can bring life back into them. Christians may prophesy as a way 
of breathing on the seemingly dead because they see and believe that life still exists in 
them. They give words of knowledge so that people can know and understand that they 
are known and understood. If there are vital signs, there is still life God wishes to redeem. 


Don Stannard-Friel, Street Teaching in the Tenderloin: Jumpin’ DoMm the Rabbit Hole (New 
York, NY: Springer, 2016), 161. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The objective of this project was to create personal encounters between God and 
the male or female active in prostitution using the charismatic gifts of words of 
knowledge and prophecy. I wished to create opportunities for the person in prostitution to 
hear God’s voice and respond. I proposed that the release of verbal or written prophecy 
and or words of knowledge would have a positive effect in leading the prostitute back to 
Father God, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, or into a relationship with Him for the first 
time. 

I made the case in my biblical paper that ministry to societally shamed or outcast 
persons is necessary because God wishes to draw all men to himself. Through Jesus’ 
ministry to the Samaritan woman using a prophetic word of knowledge, Christians find 
support for using the same model to reach persons in prostitution. A survey of several 
charismatic individuals who worked with prostitutes in the Victorian British era also 
reveals the effectiveness of charismatically ministering to the prostitute. Not only did it 
work for Jesus, but it has worked for simple men and women filled with the Holy Spirit. 

In a layout of the history of Brazil and of Liberation Theology, it is presented that 
economic disparities may a be reason for why many in my South American context 
choose prostitution as a viable job and life option. However, a more holistic and biblical 
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approach to reaching these individuals can include addressing internal insufficiencies 
such as spiritual lostness, lack of identity, self-love and self-respect, misunderstanding of 
self-worth and value, and doubts about purpose, gifts and abilities. A shift in these 
insufficiencies may result in change to life circumstances. Organizations and secular 
authorities are also attempting to reach the prostitute population, but much of their work 
is outward focused. Christians have Spirit-inspired gifts that may be utilized to meet the 
needs of these individuals on a deep personal level that could impact them in ways 
legislation and secular counseling cannot. 

My observation of the prostitute population in Recife, Brazil reveals that although 
many of these persons have put belief in Christ, many still question His care and 
involvement in their personal lives. This may be for various reasons. Perhaps the Gospel 
preached to them was not an accurate representation of the good news Gospel. It could 
have been spoken to them in a shaming way or was not presented with a demonstration of 
power or love. If these individuals exist outside a community of faith, they are likely not 
consistently hearing God speaking to them. Other possibilities include that they may feel 
condemned because of their lifestyle and choice of work, may not actually believe God is 
personally interested in the details of their lives or they may not see the value in having 
an intimate relationship with God. 

The zenith of my papers and work until this point reflects a few goals for this 
project that I aimed to reach in the testing. First, any disciple of Christ, if trained, can 
minister powerfully in the charismatic gifts. Next, the two Spirit-empowered gifts of 
words of knowledge and prophecy can act as an effective method of evangelism and or 
ministry to the prostitute by personalizing the gospel to its hearers. Lastly, I envisioned 
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the encounters producing positive life-changing results, effecting any healing and or 
reconciliation between them and God, and affirm their identity, value and worth in Christ. 

Other expected results include but are not limited to a new perspective on life, 
feeling the tangible presence of God, feelings of relief and peace, disengagement of 
personal rejection caused by friends, family or clients and breakthrough in receiving 
healing, forgiveness or deliverance in areas of their lives. The following sections of this 
paper will discuss if these goals were met through the testing of this project. Included is 
the methodology, implementation process, summary of learnings and conclusion from the 
data. 


Methodology 

This research project was created with a qualitative design in mind. Although 
some preliminary questions required yes and no answers and involved some numbers, 
there was not a quantitative focus to the research. Rather, I collected demographic 
information on the participants to add more understanding to the themes that would 
emerge in possible support of my thesis. I also desired to gather demographics to better 
understand my context and assist in any future studies or ministry that I may want to do 
with this population. Before discussing the traits of this qualitative study, a few biases of 
this researcher are shared. 

Bias 

First, years of studying and practice of psychology and mission work have 
solidified my belief that basic psychological and emotional needs of human beings are 


the same across cultures and people groups. Presence, respect, affirmation. 
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encouragement, to be heard and demonstrations of love are some of these. I was 
convinced from the outset of this project that even if I did not meet my own expectations, 
risking our presence on the streets and extending conversation with no strings attached 
would plant a seed, and it would be worth it. 

There is bias, therefore, in my understanding of what the conception of ‘change’ 
looks like. To measure life-change to me can be equivalent to a seed planted where it was 
not before because this hints at a transformation of heart. This researcher applauds big 
life changes, but discerning theologians and psychologists know that decisional and 
situational changes are made after thoughts have shifted, after hearts have changed. I 
looked for fruit of these heart changes. 

A bias also exists for me when I consider what missio dei and missio ecclesiae 
means for Christians and the world today. Three aspects of these ring loudly in my Spirit. 
First, the church is the body of believers and not an institution unless it be the institution 
of the saints. Second, we are here to complete God’s mission. Third, the mission is 
impossible if it were just good works; we need the manifest Spirit of God. I am relentless 
in my assertation that the Church is not a building or a place but meant to be the 
institution of believers who live dispersed among the nations. If believers today cannot 
move past the idea that the Gospel equals membership and numbers, or is a fixed 
construction or location, outcastedpopulations are going to remain lost. The church must 
go and exist as an institution of believers in Christ wherever she may be. 

To complete God’s mission means participating in God’s mission. Participation 
looks like announcing the Kingdom and making disciples. If we are doing anything else, 
we should reconsider our efforts to see if they are fluff or worthy of fire. Consequently, 
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the church cannot announce the good news of the shift in kingdoms if the Spirit of God is 
not present, since it was the Spirit who resuscitated Christ, the Spirit who mediates one’s 
regeneration and entrance into the Kingdom of God, and the Spirit who was given to the 
saints for the work of the harvest. 

To only preach salvation without calling upon the Holy Spirit to enact 
demonstrations of power and transformation in lives is missing a component of the 
mandate Christ gave us. To do His work, we need His Spirit, we need power. This bias 
comes through most prominently in this project as I emphasize the use of the charismata 
for a successful model of ministry. 

Final thoughts on my biases speak to the nation of the Brazil and the female 
gender. Since my current mission already consists of working with persons in prostitution 
in Brazil, I leapt at the thought and opportunity of creating a charismatic project among 
this people group. I am partial to the prostitute population here and the nation of Brazil. 
Since they are so close to my heart, it is as if I would also gain a victory if the project 
were a success. 

Qualitative Methods 

According to Creswell, there exist common characteristics of a qualitative study. I 
have highlighted some traits that are true of this research project. These include a natural 
setting, utilization of the researcher as a key instrument, use of multiple forms of dat a, 
emergent design, holistic account, and participant’s meaning. ^ My data collection types 


' .Cvcs'sie\\,Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 

(ThousandOaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2014), 185-186. 
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included observations, face to face interviews, audio recordings and follow-up 
conversations through an electronic messenger system called WhatsApp. Field notes, 
responses to the interview questions, and feedback from the interviews from the 
perspective of both my team and I were also collected. This research includes case 
studies. 

Natural setting refers to collecting data in the field where the participants are. My 
team and I collected our data directly from the participants in their own context. My goal 
in doing this was threefold: to follow Christ’s example and mandate to take the Gospel to 
where the people are; show the individual in prostitution that we care about them and are 
not afraid nor ashamed to meet them in a dark place of their life; and to see the individual 
acting in their natural setting, thereby also likely gathering more data than if I were to 
invite them to meet with me in some other location. 

This study did not require many instruments or other outside persons to be 
undertaken. I, the researcher, was the key instrument for collecting data. Before the 
project was tested, I researched the context of the city and prostitution laws, visited sites 
of prostitution, and took notes of behaviors and observations of other individuals in 
prostitution in the city. Observations and notes of subjects during testing were also 
gathered. Although I had a protocol to follow, I created the protocol and my tools for 
testing were designed by me. During the official testing, I was the principal data collector. 

Qualitative research is also distinctive of gathering multiple forms of data. My 
sources of data for this study include pre-interviews, observations and details of the 
ministry time and post-interviews and follow-up conversations. My team and I also 
audio-recorded more than half of the participants as permission was granted. With this 
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data, I have compiled it all to highlight some common themes that emerged. Emergent 
design is also a feature of a qualitative study. 

Although I had ideas in mind of how the project might turn out because of my 
former work with the prostitute population in this city, I also wished to leave room for the 
project to emerge as we tested. Consequently, after the first night of official testing, my 
team and I felt we had a clearer idea of the best way to approach the persons, most 
effective way to collect data, minister and execute a testable thesis. After each 
consecutive night, my team and I talked about our results, feelings, observations and even 
ways to change or still better the testing method. 

In some cases, I reordered the asking of interview questions because of the 
conversations that emerged. The protocol would have required me to ask demographic 
questions first and then lead into a time of ministry. However, a few girls, shortly after 
approaching and asking our initial question of “How are you tonight?”, started talking 
right away about their life circumstances. In order to not appear like data robots, and 
because we really wanted to build relationship with them, we gave more importance to 
flowing in the Spirit, organically collecting data, and emotionally engaging with the 
person and their story. When we found the appropriate time to divert back to the 
questions, we did. 

Two more features of my study as a qualitative design includes participant 
meaning and a holistic account. One main item I sought to measure was the subjective 
responses of the participants during the encounters. Although these may or may not 
support evidence of a life change, I do believe they are indicative of healing, a change in 
perspective or attitude, or change of mind or heart which could lead to a life change. Yet, 
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I wanted the participants to define this for me. My focus remained on them and their 
experience about their problem and the solution I came to bring. For this reason, I 
collected data on both their verbal and bodily reactions to the ministry time, but then 
followed up by asking them to describe their experience and what they think will change 
because of the words they received. I sought to summarize my data in a manner that lets 
the participants speak about their encounters. 

Finally, a holistic account takes into consideration the whole of the story as it 
relates to my research. Creswell mentions that this requires reporting multiple 
perspectives and talking about various factors that contribute to the problem.^ Although 
my focus did remain on the thesis question itself and the subjects’ feedback, 1 also 
gathered data on my team’s perspective of the encounters. 1 asked my team if they felt the 
encounter would encourage the individual to leave prostitution, draw them closer to God, 
or helped them to hear God. In gathering data holistically, I created a bigger picture by 
involving other viewpoints than just my own. This was also done by listening to the 
subjects’ life stories and reasons for how they ended up prostituting and or leaving a 
community of faith. 

Analyzing Data, Validity and Themes 

Hand notes and electronic documents of Google Forms and Microsoft Excel were 
used for analyzing the data. Written notes from the field and audio recordings were 
inserted into premade Google Forms that I created to assess the pre-interview and post¬ 
interview questions and follow-up conversations. Those Google Forms were downloaded 
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into Excel spreadsheets, colored and divided by names of participants and the teammate 
who ministered to the individual. Having the data separated in this way allowed an 
enhanced description of the whole encounter of the person since sometimes an individual 
received words of knowledge or prophecy from multiple teammates. This also allowed 
me to check for accuracy among the storyline and responses comparatively with my 
teammates. 

The audio recordings were separated by dates and names of participants and were 
put into a shared folder among only my teammates and I, and only for reference. After 
the finalization of this research, the audio recordings will only be accessible to the 
researcher. These recordings were transcribed by me, and were reviewed multiple times, 
both in Brazil shortly after testing and again in the United States while compiling data 
and writing this report. I made notes of the numeric values (time) on the recordings for 
which quotes were captured. I offered help to both teammates as they compiled their data. 

All interviews, conversations and follow-ups were in Portuguese. Since 
Portuguese is not my first language, there existed the possibility that words were heard 
incorrectly, responses recorded or transcribed erroneously, and meanings lost in 
translation. For this reason, cross-checking the data with my teammates was a very 
important component of analyzing the data. Creswell describes this as “member 
checking,” and defines it as a tool to verify accuracy and support validity.^ A computer 
translator was also used for assistance in analyzing and transcribing participant replies. 


2 Creswell, Research Design, 201. 
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Set within the google questionnaires were questions of observation and feedback 
aimed at gathering data from my teammates based on their experience of the encounters 
in which they ministered to the individual. This constituted an additional mode of 
member checking which allowed me to confirm statements such as “participant cried” by 
reinforcing it through three witnesses instead of just the researcher. Other strategies 
employed to validate my data are peer debriefing, clarification of researcher bias, 
triangulation, and utilization of negative and discrepant information. 

I employed peer debriefing by sharing conversations of my results with three 
professional and one peer associates. They challenged me in asking questions about what 
the data really showed, what themes may be present and how to present the material 
honestly, even if my goals were not met as I hypothesized. My context associates also 
played an important role in this project. They helped me conceptualize what this sort of 
project would require of me, my team and the subjects. Formal meetings were held where 
these associates also offered feedback on how to best test my population to get the 
information I was hoping for. 

Triangulation of the data justifies the themes I prescribed. The following data sets 
served for triangulation: (1) pre-and post-interviews including audio recordings, (2) 
observations and details from the ministry time recorded by my teammates and I, and (3) 
follow-up interviews with participants. Finally, negative and discrepant information was 
not withheld in the summary of learnings. I wished to show that some of my data did not 
necessarily point to my hopeful results for each encounter. Not all themes of research 
could be positively supported, and I wished to present these findings accurately as they 


presented themselves. 
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Charts and graphs have been generated by Google Forms relating to the whole 
survey of data involving the twenty-four participants and the five follow-up 
conversations. For supporting my thesis, I have chosen to show the impact of encounters 
from the group of twenty-four, and afterward present case studies demonstrating any life 
changes of the five follow-up participants. Themes and codes were highlighted directly 
within Google and Excel spreadsheets. A qualitative codebook was not used to determine 
codes. Rather, I took a traditional social sciences approach and ordered my data 
according to emerging themes. 

I reiterate here that there exists difficulty in measuring the effectiveness of words 
of knowledge and prophecy because there are many dependent variables. Gifts inspired 
by the Holy Spirit are dependent primarily on the Holy Spirit to be given, and fallible 
humans receiving and distributing these gifts and words may result in varying outcomes. 
It also depends on a person being willing to hear. Offering proof for their validity will 
ultimately depend on the fruit of these encounters and the response of the person 
receiving the word. 

The encounter and ministry time were measured and considered in six parts. The 
words were assessed accordingly: (1) description of encounter, (2) accuracy of the words 
or prophecy according to the subject, (3) delivery of the words (written, vision, picture on 
paper, verbal, impression, feeling), (4) reception, (5) immediate and or short-term effects 
and (6) possible long-term effects. These results in tandem with themes are discussed in 


the summary of learnings. 
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Implementation Process 

Phase One 

The implementation process was separated and completed in three phases in order 
to safely, systematically and professionally implementthe project. The first phase 
required carefully selecting and training a team to minister the project with me. The 
purpose of forming and training a team was threefold: to demonstrate replicability of the 
project, show that God can use any Spirit-filled Christian charismatically, and to ensure 
safety in numbers for testing a project of this nature. I selected a small group of three 
persons, two Brazilian females and one American male. 

All three individuals had both prior exposure and experience working with 
persons in prostitution, are Spirit-filled Christians, and have administered prophecy and 
words of knowledge on prior occasions. Before training these members, I required each 
of them to fill out and sign the following forms considering and agreeing to the 
expectations and risks of the project: a survey of general personal information including 
questions regarding drug or sex-related addictions; a consent form; a conflict of interest 
form; and a liability release. These forms were created by me according to the needs of 
my context, were reviewed by my professional associates before utilizing and may be 
accessed in Appendix A-D. 

Formal training was administered to my team on a two-day weekend. Each person 
received a workbook on prophecy, a folder with printouts of materials in their native 
language, and a small journal to use for field notes and the homework assignment. The 
table of contents and order of training may be viewed in Appendix E. The following 
books/materials were utilized: (1) Basic Training for Prophetic Activation workbook by 
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Dan McCollam; (2) Ministering Spiritual Gifts workbook by Bill Hamon: Establishing 
Prophetic Teams; (3) Basics of Prophecy card by Randy Clark; (4) Ministry Team 
Training Manual hy Randy Clark/Global Awakening: Chapter Seven on Words of 
Knowledge for Healing; and (5) God Secrets: A Life Filled with Words of Knowledge hy 
Shawn Bolz. The homework assignment required team members to administer prophecy 
and or words of knowledge a minimum of five times prior to the official testing. They 
were told to keep notes of these experiences in their journals. 

Phase Two 

Phase two of implementation consisted of determining the best locations for 
testing. The city of Recife is comprised of ninety-four districts. In order to gain 
information on the most popular prostitution points, I consulted with police officers, 
security guards, former sex-workers and Uber drivers. Upon receiving names of streets, 
buildings and nightclubs, I marked these sites on a colored map divided by city zones. On 
two consecutive evenings (Friday and Saturday) prior to the week of testing, from 9pm- 
1am, a team member and I drove to these suggested locations to scout out the kind of 
activity, number of persons and peak hours for receiving clients. Of the nineteen 
locations sourced to me, eight of them were used in the official testing. 

It is important to note that I purposefully avoided three popular locales of 
prostitution because of my prior work with the individuals prostituting there. I did not 
want to skew any potential testing results by way of ministering to women and men that 
already knew me and received ministry from me on former occasions. I also wished to 
reinforce among my team that all of us can hear God and minister in the Spirit. Therefore, 
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I chose locations that none of us have visited and where there was a high probability that 
the subjects would not know me nor any of my team members. Some other places were 
excluded for the following reasons: appeared inactive or contained a sparse amount of 
persons prostituting on the nights we visited; did not accommodate an environment quiet 
enough or population suitable to test; too dangerous to visit or stay for a long period of 
time. 

Phase Three 

Phase three of implementation constituted the testing of the project which 
included two parts: first-time encounters and follow-up conversations. Two weeks prior 
to testing, one of my team members unexpectedly dropped out of the research project and 
did not provide an explanation as to why. I suspected she was overwhelmed with other 
ministerial and personal responsibilities. This unforeseen occurrence left me with little 
time to recruit and train an additional person. I proceeded to testing with only two team 
members, one male and one female. 

For three consecutive nights and one afternoon, myself and the two team 
members visited the eight determined locations around the city. Prior to ministering each 
night, I met with my team to discuss and review the expectations, goals and details of 
gathering data including safety precautions. We also spent time in intercession/prayer 
before departing. The persons prostituting were approached on the following dates and 
times: in the evening of November evening of the 15^'' and in the afternoon and 
evening on the 16''’. 
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My original goal was to approach and gather data on 30 subjects. We approached 
thirty persons in three days, but some of them opted not to engage in conversation. 
Consequently, I gathered data on only twenty-four participants. Each encounter ended up 
being with persons that neither my teammates nor I knew prior. The time spent with each 
person varied according to their willingness to stay and talk. Average encounters lasted 
between fifteen to twenty-five minutes. A couple conversations, however, lasted beyond 
forty-five minutes. 

The team and I remained together at each encounter. First, each subject 
approached on the street was greeted formally and asked if they had a few minutes to 
converse. If they agreed, each participant received a brief explanation of the reason for 
approaching them on the street. After disclosing that this was a school project, that I 
would need to ask them questions, and that I would like to share a word from God with 
them, they were given the opportunity to agree to stay in the encounter or leave. 

I also asked each subject if we could audio record the conversation. To my 
surprise, sixteen of the subjects agreed to being audio recorded. To ensure their comfort, 
demonstrate honor toward them and maintain professionalism, the phone used for audio 
recording was held in one team member’s hand the entire time and remained in front of 
the participant to ensure that they saw that we were not attempting to video record them 
nor hide anything from them. Each subject was also notified that they could opt out at 
any time during the conversation, and this standard was maintained throughout the testing 
of the project. 

Pre-interview questions were asked of each participant following their consent to 
continue, and these questions were mainly for demographic purposes. Next came a time 
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of sharing a prophetic word or word of knowledge with the participant. My team 
members and I alternated giving words according to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Upon receiving a word, the individual in prostitution was given time to respond. When 
the individual desired that we pray afterward, we did. Before the encounter ended, a brief 
post-interview was conducted to see how the participant’s attitude, demeanor, life or 
perspective changed. Lastly, phone numbers or ways of contact were exchanged if 
possible. 

During each encounter, one team member consistently recorded answers to pre- 
and post-interview questions, important details and results of the conversations. When 
there was a misunderstanding in language due to speaking in a second language, the 
Brazilian team member was able to clearup the confusion by speaking in the subject’s 
native language. One week following the testing of the project, the Brazilian team 
member and I returned to each location to re-encounter the same individuals. We only re¬ 
encountered 4 subjects in person that night. One of these four cannot be counted for 
follow-up data because it was not until that night that this person allowed our team to 
finally minister a word to him. He is grouped among the original twenty-four participants 
for data purposes because our time with him was an initial ministry encounter. I was able 
to make follow-up contact with 3 others through WhatsApp in subsequent weeks. One of 
these three communicated with me but never responded to the follow-up questions. 
Therefore, a total of five participants were used as case studies to reflect the data in the 


summary of learnings. 
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Challenges to Implementation 

This project was tested in a foreign country. In order to ensure a smooth transition 
from phase one to completion, many things needed to be considered. Most of the 
challenges I faced were related to language, cultural practice and governmental decisions. 
Some of these include visa obstacles, booking Uber rides, rental cars and an Airbnb for 
training my team, and payment arrangements and access to ordering training materials in 
both English and Portuguese. My original implementation plan included an additional 
attempt at follow-up with my subjects to gather longer-term life changes. Unfortunately, 
issues with my visa delayed my entrance back into Brazil after returning to the United 
States for fifth semester intensive. For this reason, data was only gathered one to three 
weeks following the initial encounters, and not months following. 

Living in Brazil for five years prior to piloting this project afforded me a large 
advantage in conquering the language, access to banks and understanding the cultural 
way of doing things. Although I am fluent in Portuguese, there is still a body of language 
used on the streets and among at-risk populations that is not easily learned without 
contact with them or living among them. Having a Brazilian on my team who works with 
young teenage mothers assisted in bridging the gap between language error/ignorance. 
Regarding training and implementation materials, not all desired training materials were 
obtained or available in both English and Portuguese. Having an American and Brazilian 
on my team required me to spend many hours translating chapters, forms, questionnaires 
and resources into both languages. 

Other risks and even threats included subjecting my teammates and myself to a 
high-risk population on dark, hidden and dangerous streets late at night. In one location. 
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streetlights flickered almost leaving us on a desolate side street without light. Other 
locations included sketchy males and potential pimps passing or standing nearby. We 
witnessed persons using drugs, spoke with crack and other drug-addicts, and had a 
conversation with a demonized person. One woman who denied conversation with us did 
so because she needed to quickly flee from a group of three men approaching behind us. 

In all of this, I am happy to report that no harm was done to our team in any moment of 
the testing and I am confident it is because we relied on God for protection and exercised 
caution in our approach. 

Working with the prostitute population also poses additional challenges to testing 
and gathering data. Testing subjects during their working hours did not always provide 
the best circumstances to converse and minister to the individuals. Although Brazilian 
culture places high value on entertaining conversations even with strangers, the prostitute 
population has built their own etiquette and for just reasons. Especially for those that 
wished to meet a financial goal for the evening, they were not as willing to lose time from 
work for a conversation, as I expected. Other participants were in a perpetual state of 
awareness to the activity on the street(s) around them and could not give their full 
attention to us. A few individuals asked us to revisit on a different night so that 
conversation could be had at a better time. 

Prostituting individuals can also be transitory because of the nature of their work. 
They position themselves in various locations around the city and on different days and 
hours throughout the day in order to gain the most clientele/money. This alone creates 
complications in finding them, but it is also impossible to know if and when a person will 
leave with a client and the duration of time they will be gone. For these very reasons, we 
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re-encountered few persons in the follow-up visit to these locations. Lastly, since being 
robbed is a common experience among the prostitute population in Recife, many 
participants did not own a cell phone or have a contact number to leave with us. 

Despite these challenges and more, the majority of people we stopped to speak 
with ended up rejecting clients and postponed conversation with others while we were 
with them. They maintained focused eye contact with us during the administration of the 
words and many even teared up/cried, thanking us afterward. Almost all of them shared 
parts or whole life stories with us and welcomed prayer. A few people avoided answering 
their phone until we finished, or they answered their phone only to report that they could 
not talk. One woman even went to find other friends prostituting to call them over to 
receive a word from us. At one point we had two women waiting to receive ministry next. 

Recalling that all subjects were men and women we encountered for the first time, 
the statement can be made that no prior relationship contributed to these behaviors and 
responses. In my estimate, these participants were hungry to have an encounter with God. 
Their hunger, combined with the authenticity and presence of God that my team and I 
brought, made way for powerful encounters as the following data suggests. 

Summary of Learnings 

The summary of learnings addresses what the participants and I learned from this 
project. This includes ways in which my hypothesis was supported or negated. This 
section is divided into four parts: 1- Demographics; 2- Results from Encounters and Post- 
Interviews including verbal and bodily reactions; 3- Life Change in Follow-Up 
Participants; 4- Considerations for Replicating the Project. 
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Demographics 

I made the claim earlier in this paper that societal odds, statistically based, are 
against women regarding the opportunity to obtain a job in the common workforce and or 
receive equal compensation as men or Caucasian persons. I am unable to conclusively 
comment on the race of my participants nor to monetary compensation, but gender was 
accounted for in my data. The reality of the above statistic is reflected in the data. 

As presented in Figure 1, seventeen of my participants were female. Of these 
seventeen, 100% reported entering prostitution “by necessity.” The theme of poverty 
abounds in the prostitute population in Recife. For my subjects, prostituting serves as a 
means of gaining an income to live. Some of the responses from participants defined 
necessity as sustenance, to pay rent, have food on my table, feed my children, and take 
care of family members. Three participants attested that they are stuck in prostitution now 
to feed their drug/crack addiction, but it was not this way when they started. 

An emerging theme I noticed is also the lack of job opportunity among the 
transgender population. Of twenty-four subjects, seven were transgender. None of them 
were males by lifestyle; they were all males turned female in appearance, daily living and 
sexual preference. All but one attested to the difficulties and biases that exist toward the 
transgender population, especially those trying to enter the workforce. Figure 2 reveals 
that 79% of all female and transgender participants were between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five. The evidence seems to suggest that these persons are neither too young 
nor advanced in age that they could not be capable of work. The problem of poverty here 
is correlated to a lack of opportunity, and in the eyes of many of my subjects, this is 


instigated by bias. 
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The exception of the one transgender who did not comment to prostituting for 
necessity said he was prostituting because he liked it. This subject did not allow us to 
continue into the ministry time and is consequently not included in the data beyond 
demographics. I would have likely discounted this male from the data anyway, not due to 
any bias, but because he displayed strange behaviors equal to someone demonized. He 
manifested talking to himself, rambling in conversation and eating lice from his hair. He 
also testified to singing songs to the entities of black magic and the spirit of prostitution. 
While this encounter may show the reality of some prostituting individuals in my city, I 
do not think it is representative of the whole. 

This researcher was hoping to proceed with the ministry time with this young 
transgender man and at one point in our conversation he changed his mind to let us 
continue asking questions. Shortly after, though, he concluded he did not want to hear 
from God and wished we quit. This individual was stationed near the one street we were 
advised by police and other persons not to enter. My team and I decided to leave shortly 
after. 

Since my research was not focused on gaining complete demographic profiles of 
the women and men we encountered, I, unfortunately, cannot write a lengthy summary of 
conclusions about the economic status of the subjects. I can, however, proceed to report 
basic information that helps identify if there existed distance in the rel ationship between 
the individual in prostitution and God. 
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Sex of person 
24 responses 



Figure 1. Gender of Persons 


Idade 

24 responses 



Figure 2. Age of Participants 


In my contextual analysis, I reported that 90.8% of Brazil’s population considers 
themselves Christian according to national surveys. My data reveals that 70.8% of 
persons in this study self-identified as Christian. Two participants said they were Catholic 
and only two participants identified as Atheist. Several identified as believers in God and 
Jesus Christ but also admitted to syncretism: the practicing of several religions. For 
Brazilians, this typically means a mixture of belief in Jesus Christ and a practice of 
Candomble, Spiritism, black magic, the occult and even Hinduism or Buddhism. 
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Interestingly, in conversation, the individuals who identified with no religion still 
commented to things that demonstrated they believed in God. “Christian,” when asked by 
the participants, was described as someone who confesses belief and puts faith in Jesus 
Christ as their Savior. 

This demographic item combined with whether a person believed God was 
interested in their lives are both of importance to the research for two reasons. On the 
advantageous side, it afforded our team great opportunity to talk with them about God 
and minister to them. However, to the detriment of the project, the fact that many of the 
participants already had a relationship or faith in Christ did not leave much room for one 
aspect of the thesis to be validated: that persons will decide to enter into a relationship 
with Christ because of the words of knowledge and prophecy administered. This, 
however, did not negate the fact that many encountered God and were strengthened, 
encouraged and changed because of the encounters. The data reveals that 91.7% of 
participants believed God was interested in their lives. 


Do you self-identify as Christian? 

24 responses 



# Yes 

# No 

# Maybe 

# I am a little Catholic 

9 I have faith In Jesus but I dont Identify 
as any religion 

# Catholic 


Figure 3. Self-Identification as Christian 
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Do you believe God is in interested in your life? 
24 responses 



# Yes 

• No 

9 Unsure 


Figure 4. Belief of God’s Interest in Participant 


Equally unsurprising to this researcher were the results that showed that majority 
of the participants did not consistently partake in a community of faith. That is, just about 
67% of them. This supports my hypothesis that the prostitute population is often outside 
the community of believers and not connected to the body. This impacts one’s frequency 
in hearing God and God’s word through others. This usually greatly hinders the 
believer’s growth with Christ and can negatively impact one’s life choices because he/she 
is not being encouraged, edified, supported, strengthened nor discipled. 


Do you frequent a church or partake in a community of faith? 
24 responses 



# Yes 

# No 

# Unsure 

# Did but stopped because of mother and 
returning to streets 

9 not consistentiy 

# Sometimes 


Figure 5. Current Involvement in Communities of Faith 
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Finally, the question was asked to every partieipant before ministering, “Would 
you like to hear God speaking to you?” This served as a way of granting permission to 
proceed to the ministry time. The overwhelming majority said yes, and the one unsure 
participant ended up being greatly impacted by the encounter evidenced by her crying 
and verbal responses. Her story is told in the follow-up section. This data supports two 
more themes: openness to God and spiritual hunger among the Recife prostitute 
population. 


Would you like to hear God speaking to you? 

24 responses 



# Yes 

# No 

# Sure 

# unsure 


Figure 6. Desire to Hear God Speak 


Results from Encounters and Post-Interviews 

Various outcomes resulted in the form of both verbal responses from the subjects 
and bodily reactions. Figure 7 summarizes the verbal reactions in terms of feelings 
expressed from the participants upon receiving words. The following codes of feelings 
were noted: alleviation, encouragement, surprise, peace, refreshment, feeling good, 
challenged and unsure. The most noted reactions were “made sense,” and “alleviated.” 
The data shows that eighteen of twenty-three participants who received either prophecy, a 
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word of knowledge or both, concluded that the word(s) made sense to them, asserting 
their accuracy. I consider this of great importance since my hypothesis from the 
beginning was to demonstrate that God-inspired gifts have power to personalize the 
Gospel and or God’s voice to its hearers. Personalization emerged as a theme. 

A few examples of conversations help reiterate this supposition that using the 
gifts of words of knowledge and prophecy may be effective tools for helping a person to 
hear God personally. The data reinforces the idea that personal encounters can be created 
between God and the individual in prostitution. The examples below show just the 
personalization aspect of the words administered. Their results will be considered 
afterward. 

Example 1: A conversation between myself (D) and Participant 9 (P9). D saw a picture of 
a butterfly in her mind. D told P9 what she saw. D felt to ask if P9 had tattoos of a 
butterfly? Participant laughed, nodded and confirmed she had two. Later in the 
conversation, D felt to also say to P9 that she had experienced some obstacles in life, and 
one of them was not finishing some form of school. When D gave the word about school, 
P9 again nodded and started talking about her dream to be a policewoman, but that she 
stopped because she had other responsibilities. 

Example 2: An interaction between teammate Ben (B) andP8. B shared an impression 
about the life decisions of P8: “I had the impression to ask her questions about her 
decisions. That she felt hopeless and that is wasn't possible to make a good choice. Like 
she couldn't trust herself.” P8 responded by expressing that she felt she was suffering 
from making some bad decisions and the word made sense to her. 

Example 3: Ministry between teammate Ana (A) and PIO. God spoke the word “prepare” 
to A to share with PIO. When A spoke the word to her, PIO opened her eyes wide and 
responded that she has been preparing for something personal. 

Example 4: Conversation between D and P2L Our team had tried to minister to P21 on 
three prior evenings. P21 finally displayed willingness on the follow-up night when our 
team came back to visit another participant. Right before parking, we stopped to ask Holy 
Spirit for a precise word for P2L D heard “attention.” D reported the following 
conversation: I waited for a moment to ask if I could share the word I heard. P21 finally 
agreed. I said, “God told me the word ‘attention’ in the car on the way.” I didn't even get 
the chance to ask if it made sense because P21 responded right away while laughing: “It's 
exactly this. You guessed right this time. Now you got it. I am a very needy person.” 
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Example 5: A conversation between D and P19. It should be noted that P19 is not active 
as a prostitute in this season of life, but did have a past of doing it. She sells food on the 
street near a popular prostitution locale. We proceeded with the interview because this 
researcher considers her part of the prostitute population. 

D: Are you a person that likes to wear dresses? 

P19: Dresses, yes, I like to, a lot! Ok, you guessed it. I'm in treatment actually because 
when I'm distraught, with whatever money I have, I will go straight away to buy clothes. 

D: Do you like yellow? 

P19: Yes, I like yellow and blue. 

D: Do you have a yellow dress or does “yellow dress” brings a memory to you about 
something? 

P19: Yellow... it brings a memory because it was the first dress my aunt bought me when 
I was pregnant because I didn't have clothes to wear in this time in my life because as I 
said, when I was raped, I was raised--it's best to say— that in my life it was just this aunt 
that helped me. She gave me a long yellow dress when I was pregnant for me to go out in. 
My friends would all dress up and I didn't have clothes to wear because my family only 
paid most attention to my sisters.... It was. I didn't have clothes to wear...What a thing, 
what a coincidence! 


Verbal Reactions to Words of Knowledge 
and Prophecy 



Figure 7. Verbal Reactions of Participants 
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The theme of personalization is important for creating an encounter, but an 
encounter does not always guarantee change. This supernatural kind of personalization 
does, however, carry an ability to reinforce, rebuild or deconstruct held beliefs about self, 
God, society and so on. Two subthemes to personalization that emerged from the data are 
openness and vulnerability. My data reveals that twenty of twenty-four participants 
opened themselves to us after words were administered. 

The personalized words often caused a person to open themselves to our team in 
the form of sharing their thoughts, feelings, problems, desires and life stories. Many 
persons felt safe enough to be vulnerable and share their abuse stories, losses and great 
difficulties. These moments of openness showed the normality, brokenness and rawness 
of the lives of prostituting individuals. This, in my opinion, was one of the most 
rewarding and precious parts of the encounter aside from a participant receiving 
breakthrough. 

I imagine if culture had allowed it, outcasted women like Mary Magdalene or the 
Samaritan woman would have also poured out their hearts to Jesus about their failures, 
shame, injustices and the societal odds set against them. I believe the participants of this 
study felt validated among my team members and I which allowed them to cast their 
burdens on us without feeling judged. Their vulnerability often prepared a path for our 
team to suggest, encourage, guide or minister further to them. Consequently, the more 
time spent with the subjects, the more transformation transpired. 

Three individuals did not display openness. One person commented to being 
unsure of the word and asked to return to work; another participant had already told us 
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her life story before we prophesied over her, so she had nothing left to tell afterward; and 
the third person did not wish to reveal her plans to us when God brought up the 
conversation. It can be suggested, based on my data, that personalization and openness 
afford opportunity for change. Examples below detail the rest of the conversations that 
ensued between P9, 10, 8 and 21. 

Example 1: After P9 confirmed that she indeed liked butterflies and had two butterfly 
tattoos, D asked her what butterflies meant to her. P9 responded, "to be free." D 
proceeded to share that not only did God wish to confirm that he knows her personally by 
revealing to D her tattoos, but that He is saying that she was made to fly. P9 smiled and D 
continued with the conversation. When P9 confirmed the word about school, that she 
stopped studying to be a policewoman, D encouraged P9 by explaining that with God all 
things are possible and perhaps she should reconsider this life option since God 
highlighted this tonight. D said, “There exists a possibility that you can still be a 
policewoman.” P9 responded, “I believe. At the current moment, no, but in the future, 
yes.” She later replied, “The word was marvelous; given at right time, the word of the 
Lord... it entered (she pointed to her ears) and stayed.” 

The personalization effect of P9’s word opened the door for D to suggest a 
reconsideration of P9’s failed attempt at a life dream. P9 agreed with D, reconsidering the 
possibility. Her final comment to the word, that it had entered her ears and stayed, shows 
that she was indeed considering the words. 

Example 2: P8 responded to B’s word by expressing that she felt she was suffering from 
making some bad decisions. B continued the conversation with P8 by explaining the role 
of the Holy Spirit in guiding us, and that God wants her to include Him as she makes life 
choices. P8 allowed B to pray over her regarding this. B reports that P8 did not show a 
significant verbal response, but attentively listened, smiled, was encouraged and thanked 
B afterward. B also reports that P8 stayed near our team during the remaining time in 
which we ministered to other individuals nearby. 

B’s conversation with P8 does not demonstrate any outward deliverance, healing 
or immediate life change. However, it does demonstrate that personalization led to 


openness which then opened the door for P8 to share her thoughts and feelings. This gave 
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B the opportunity to teach P8 about the Holy Spirit and God’s grace in redeeming our bad 
decisions. 

Example 3: When A spoke the word to PIO, she opened her eyes wide and responded that 
she has been preparing for something personal. PIO wished not to reveal the plans to our 
team, only that it was a project, but she commented, “I will prepare myself even more.” A 
prayed over PIO for right strategies for this project and that she would be led by God. PIO 
commented afterward that she never imagined nor wanted to be visited by God that night. 
She replied, “I know He loves me a lot; it’s me that’s ungrateful.” 

This conversation with PIO demonstrates that even very accurate words may not 

always lead to openness. PIO did not wish to reveal her plans to us, but accuracy of the 

word was intact and the subjective response of PIO suggests that she heard from God 

even in a place she least expected it. She came to believe that she needed to position and 

prepare herself even more for the future and was affirmed of God’s love for her. 

Example 4\ After P21 emphatically confirmed the accuracy of the word “attention,” P21 
began to share that he loves attention and everyone in P21 ’s family knows that P21 is a 
person that wants and needs attention. D used this word to emphasize that God knows 
and cares well for P21. This caused P21 to become a little worked up because while 
agreeing that God knows and cares, P21 also commented, “the world does not.” P21 
shared about the minimal opportunity existent for transvestites due to social biases and 
this relegates P21 to prostitution as a means of surviving. 

When P21 finished sharing about life and family, D encouraged P21 to think about what 
kind of God is God? Is He not the God of impossibilities? Could He not open doors when 
all of society is closing them? P21 calmed down for a moment and replied with arms 
crossed and a shrug of his shoulders, “E.” This word in Portuguese is a way of positively 
affirming the statement of something. P21 agreed that God could do the impossible. P21 
did not allow us to pray for him because he wanted to return to work quickly. 

The encounter with P21 assertively supports my suggestion that openness results 
from personalization. The level of openness that P21 exhibited this night after receiving 
the word was not the same as when our team spoke with P21 in normal conversation on 
the other three nights. The word of knowledge, “attention”, authenticated and validated 
the work we were doing on the street and P21 recognized this henceforth. P21 ’s openness 
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allowed D the chance to challenge P21 ’s perception of God and lived reality. Although 
P2 r s experience had not yet been to testify to the impossibility of getting a good j oh and 
leaving prostitution, P21 attentively listened to my faith logic. Although I noted that 
P2rs tone of voice in agreeing with me at the end still contained some doubt, P21 did 
appear to succumb to the idea that God could and may actually want to do this in P2rs 
life. 

Bodily reactions can be representative of a person experiencing something or 
indicate an internal or external change. Figure 8 describes bodily reactions of the 
participants and shows the various observations made by our team during and after the 
subject heard the word. The variations coded from my data include smiling, laughter, 
choked throat and or tears in eyes, crying, arms crossed, eye contact maintained, and 
moving from a state of agitation to calm and vice versa (worked up). In fact, all 
participants during the administration of the word were reported by my team members 
and I as maintaining eye contact and listening! More than half of the respondents smiled, 
expressed joy and or laughed. 

In the data, I make the distinction between “cried” and “tears in eyes” because our 
team noted a difference. The ones designated as ‘cried’ explicitly cried, and both myself 
and my teammates understood the seriousness and impact of God using us in that 
moment. A couple of these encounters involving tears are detailed in the case studies 
under follow-up conversations. One correlation among the bodily reactions is that each 
participant who cried commented to feeling “alleviated” or “lighter” in their verbal 
responses. One may want to suggest then that it was the emotional experience of crying 
that caused them to feel alleviated. However, the data does not fully support this 
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conclusion since four other participants who did not cry also commented to feeling 
alleviated. This researcher does not doubt, however, that crying did bring relief to the 
individuals. 

Bodily Reactions to Word of Knowledge and 

Prophecy 


23 

H 14 



Figure 8. Bodily Reactions to Words of Knowledge and Prophecy 

Our ministry resulted in a variation of effects testified to by the participants and or 
observed by our team. The following are some responses of what participants thought 
about God after receiving the word/encounter. They were asked, “What do you believe 
about God now?” Some responses to these questions were not gathered in the moment of 
ministry and this may be due to negligence of recording participant answers or a 
participant desiring to return to work quickly. Also, our team noticed that this question 
often needed to be reworded or explained to the participant. In some cases, their 
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responses did not give us the data I was hoping for. Other persons, however, knew 
exactly what I meant by the question and responded without hesitation. 

P5:1 always believed in him, it's necessity that brought me here. 

P7: God cares. 

P9: He is marvelous. 

P14: Marvelous, so kind. The best word you could choose for Him, but you don't find 
one. 

PI6:1 am really important to Him. 

P17:1 am the girl of His eyes. He answered my prayer. 

PI8: He is present in my life and I thank Him. I believe in Him and always did, above 
everything. 

P19:1 think God doesn't want me to think what I was thinking before—being fearful. 
P20: If I give Him a chance. He will change my life. 

P23; I don’t know. He is happy, content that I met with you guys tonight and 
everything you told me. 

P24:1 now have absolute certainty that He will find me where I am to give me a word, 
even on the street prostituting myself. 

This next list is a collection of some of the answers to the question, “How do you 
think this encounter will change your life?” This question was posed as a post-interview 
inquiry. These responses reveal affirmation in belief about God’s willingness to help, 
change in thoughts or attitude toward their situation, and desire for change. Not all 
responses are recorded here. Some persons like P2, P6 and a few others were not sure 
how the encounter or if the encounter did or would produce change. Others like P14, P15 
and P16 seemed confident that change awaits them. Participant 17 testifies to already 


experiencing a change. 
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P2: I'm not sure if this word will change my life, only God knows this, but it was a 
step, a big little push, an encouragement to me. It's a beautiful work of you guys. It's 
closer than was farther. I was with projects and now I am encouraged to continue 
ahead with them. 

P6: Hard to say, but I think it will have an effect. 

P7:1 hope something will change; think twice about getting in the vehicle with 
someone. 

P9: It will. It (the word) entered and stayed. 

PIO: I will be more positive. 

P14: This will change my life a lot because I already know he (God) is waiting just to 
give me an opportunity to help me, so I will go after these things. 

P15: It will change my life and I will take a step. 

P16: The doors are going to open, and I can leave it in His hands. 

P17: God lifted my head. God healed my heart. 

P19: As you said this word, it was a help to me... as if God was speaking to you in 
this moment to say to me, and this will help me more in my bitterness and my wounds. 
It will, yes, it will change (my life) ...I will have more strength to take steps to help 
my children more and have more strength to fight. 

P24: God knows we are weak and get angry and offended. I don't think anything 
spoken here was in vain, and through these words the seed is planted. It can be that at 
the moment the words don't make much sense, but at the right moment these words 
will come back to me and I will put them into practice (like forgiveness). Maybe in 
that future moment that I receive a message, in the moment of revolting, I will put 
these words into practice. 

I made the statements earlier that I envisioned these encounters producing 
positive life-changing results, effecting healing or reconciliation between them and God, 
and affirm their identity, value and worth in Christ. Other results I expected to see 
include but were not limited to a new perspective on life, feeling the tangible presence of 
God, feelings of relief and peace, disengagement of personal rejection caused by friends. 
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family or clients, other forms of healing, and breakthrough in forgiveness or deliverance. 

I have prepared the following table regarding these hypotheses. 

Figure 9 is divided into nine categories: attitudes/perspectives which may 
characterize a change in attitude toward self, situation, God or others; beliefs (toward 
God, others, self, situation); salvation/rededication; healing (physical or emotional); 
forgiveness (toward self, others, God); no change; identity (affirmedor established); 
repentance/renouncement; and deliverance. These categories were created by the 
researcher and based on the results observed by both myself and my teammates. This 
information was collected during the encounters and taken from the feedback 
questionnaire that was completed on each participant after testing was complete. Some of 
the classifications, like emotional healing, have already been mentioned. The verbal 
response of P17 is an example of this: “He lifted my head. He healed my heart.” The 
details of PI7’s story is in the follow-up section. 

All twenty-three participants are accounted for in this table and each participant 
may fall into several classifications. For clarification, the bigger the colored box, the 
more people who experienced this result. The number of participants is also written 
inside the boxes. When evaluating this table, it is easy to see that the most common result 
our subjects experienced was an attitude or perspective change. Next are beliefs and 
healing. 

The examples in the list provided earlier already demonstrate alterations in 
attitudes or perspectives. “Beliefs” refers to a change in beliefs about God’s character or 
a situation, change in belief system or that beliefs were affirmed. One of my favorite 
examples of beliefs being affirmed is from P24: “I now have absolute certainty that He 
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will find me where I am to give me a word, even on the street prostituting myself. ” An 
example of beliefs changing can be seen in the response of P19: “I think God doesn't 
want me to think what I was thinking before--being fearful.” 

“Healing” refers to emotional healing or physical. There was one participant in 
which we prayed and administered physical healing. This data item is based on her 
response. PI 8 had fallen exiting public transportation and at the end of our ministry time, 
PI 8 commented to the soreness and scratches along the right side of her body. We laid 
our hands on P18 with permission to pray and commanded healing to the different parts 
of her body -legs, back, hip, and head. When asked afterward how she felt, PI 8 replied it 
was better. Our team asked her to test out her sore spots. PI8 twisted, bent over, and then 
reaffirmed that it felt much better. Unfortunately, our team was not able to follow-up with 
her, so we do not know what kind of healing actually took place. 

Two of the other categories in Figure 10 are repentance/renouncement and 
deliverance. PI 8 is also an example of both. PI 8 was one of the participants who had 
waited on the street to have a time of ministry with our team. We discovered in the 
beginning of the conversation that PI 8 believed in God, but also subscribed to some 
beliefs of spiritism. She explained to us that she believes in karma and a reincarnating 
spirit, and that she is suffering in her life because of the bad choices she has made. She 
seemed convinced that she will have to reap what she sowed for the rest of her life 
because this is the return she deserves. When she lost her parents the year before she 
started using depression drugs. She traded these for alcohol and became addicted. PI 8’s 


bus accident, mentioned earlier, was due to drunkenness. 
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PI 8 started crying when I, D, shared that the word I felt from the Lord when she 
first approached us was “sadness.” Our team observed through her tears and responses 
that she was very anguished. We spent over thirty minutes with PI 8, and she allowed us 
to explain the difference between Christianity and other religions/beliefs like karma. We 
clarified the good news of the Gospel, that Jesus’ blood paid for her sin, mistakes and bad 
choices, and He is willing to extend forgiveness and grace to her for her errors, break off 
her addiction to alcohol and trade her sadness for joy. We also explained that God warns 
us not to follow other gods because it brings us to false conclusions like the one she was 
believing: she must pay for her errors. P18 started crying on two different occasions 
during the conversation and said she wanted prayer for deliverance. 

Teammate A and I took turns walking the participant through several prayers. We 
had PI 8 repeat with us a prayer of repentance for believing in, serving and 
communicating with other false gods or spirits including the spirit of reincarnation and 
karma. We also had her renounce and close the doors she opened and legality she gave to 
any spirits to bring calamity to her life. More specifically, we broke off the curses and 
addictions to her family line. PI 8 repented for poor life choices and asked Jesus to cover 
her mistakes with His blood. Finally, we had her declare the truth of who Jesus Christ is 
and reestablish her belief in God, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit only. PI 8 responded 
afterward that she was feeling “good” and “was needing this.” 

An example of forgiveness is exampled in the story of P6 who, after our 
encounter, decided to forgive her aunt with whom she had not spoken with in years. 

When our team returned to speak with P6 one week after our conversation, P6 said that 
she thought about our conversation and decided to take a step toward reconciliation by 
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sending her aunt a message. P6’s deeision is a demonstration of a tangible life change and 
it also supports my proposal that reconciliation (among family members) can also be an 
outcome of these encounters. 

An example of salvation/rededicationis contained in P13’s encounter. P13 is one 
of the participants who self-identified as a user of crack. We spent about forty minutes 
with P13, and in the beginning she claimed that she was not Christian and did not believe 
in any religion even though her sister used to take her to an Assembly of God church 
when she was younger. She stated she never experienced God’s presence nor heard him. 
After sharing a word of knowledge about seeing a music box, P13 commented that she 
does not know why but she hkes to sing evangelical music because it makes her feel good. 
After P13 shared more of her testimony, B released a prophetic declaration over her 
breaking off shame and fear and expressed how God sees her. P13 started to cry and A 
sang a song over P13 after B’s word. 

After the culmination of these words and song, P13 looked at our team and said, 

“1 think 1 do have faith after all.” Our team burst out laughing and smiling with PI3 as 
she said, “1 became feeling so good right now!” This researcher suggests that P13 felt the 
tangible presence of God in that moment because my teammates and I testified to feeling 
it also. P13 had never asked Jesus into her life nor received his forgiveness, although she 
expressed in that moment that she believed. Shortly after, P13 expressed her desire to 
leave the streets and the drug addiction. When we asked P13 if she would like prayer to 
break off the drug addiction, she agreed. 

During the breaking of the addiction, the commanding of spirits to leave her body, 
and the prayer of cleansing to her body systems and organs, P13 started to breathe heavy 
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and shake/twitch in her body. PI3 had her eyes closed the entire time and did not seem to 
even think about opening them to scan the streets as she did during the conversation. 
Teammate A sang again over P13 during the prayer while D continued to consecrate her 
body parts to Jesus. When D laid hands on her head and began to pray over her brain, P13 
began to cry. After some time, we stopped to ask P13 how she was feeling. She barely 
got out the words, “I am feeling good,” before she began to cry and whimper. 

Teammate B asked P13 if she would like to make a faith declaration in Jesus and 
invite the Holy Spirit into her life. She nodded yes. P13 repeated the salvation prayer 
with D and exhibited peace and calm in her voice. Right before P13 repeated the words, 

“I believe in you, Jesus,” she smiled. P13’s story was one of the most powerful 
encounters we had during the testing of this project and our team testifies to also having 
been impacted. PI 3 testified that she was going to leave the streets the next day. When 
we returned to talk with her the next night and the next week, she was not there. PI3 has 
the researcher’s contact number, and this researcher plans to return to the streets in 


February of 2020 to try to find PI3. 
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Results of Ministiy Encounter 


■ Attitudes/Perspective ■ Healing ■ Identity 

■ Beliefs ■ Forgiveness ■ Repentance/Renouncement 

■ Salvation/Rededication ■ No change ■ Deliverance 
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Figure 9. Observed/Reported Results of Ministry Encounter 


Documenting Life Change in Follow-Up Participants 

This last part of the summary of learnings eontains the stories of two of the five 
partieipants that I was able to eolleet follow-up data on. This data was eolleeted one to 
three weeks following the eneounters. They inelude the stories of P17, “the girl of His 
eyes” and P15, “royalty.” 

Almost immediately when P17 met with us, I, the researeher, had three words of 
knowledge to share with her: she used to danee, she grew up evangelieal and spent time 
in prison. P17, with a ehoked throat, eonfirmed all of these. In the demographie questions, 
P17 told us that she is a Christian, frequents an Assembly of God ehureh and has felt the 
presence of God. P17 commented to her own condition moments before we approached 
her: “I was sitting over there with my head down and sad. I posted on my WhatsApp 
status, ‘Lord, come and heal my heart. ’” 
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After the words of knowledge were given, P17 began to share about her life. She 
mentioned always feeling like something is on or in her chest that makes her feel anxious 
or short of breath. When D asked if it feels like heaviness, P17 emphatically confirmed it 
did. P17 also mentioned manifesting a lack of control, depression and fears at home. 

When asked if P17 had ever been abused, she told our team that she was sexually 
molested by her brother when she was younger, and she has never been able to get over it. 
P17 said she feels like she has forgiven him, but the memory is still painful and leaves 
her feeling dirty. 

Before we moved into a time of ministry, teammate A shared that she saw an 

image in her mind of a baby crib rocking but there was no baby in it. She asked P17 if 

she had lost a child and P17’s eyes filled with tears as she confirmed she lost twins. At 

that moment, teammate A felt to sing an older evangelical song over P17. Participant put 

her head down during the song and anxiously played with her nails as tears streamed 

from her eyes. We asked P17 afterward if she would like to pray about all these things, 

walk through forgiveness toward her brother and be delivered from this spirit of 

heaviness on her chest. P17 emphatically affirmed that she wanted prayer. First, 

teammate B led P17 through a prophetic activation. B recounts the encounter: 

I led her in an activation and asked her to hold her hands out like she was going to 
hold a ball. Then I asked her to imagine all of the weight and feeling of that 
situation in her hands (abuse). Next, (I) asked when/if she was ready to imagine 
dropping all of it at the cross of Jesus Christ. P17 took a deep breath like a 
relieving breath and cried after letting going of the weight.... After dropping, I 
lead her in a prayer to ask Jesus what he gives in exchange. She replied, “joy.” 

She cried and I hugged her. Then I lead her in a prayer to forgive her brother as 
well as a prayer to forgive herself and confess that it was not her fault. 

During the activation, P17 said she saw a river of black on one side and angels on 

the other. After releasing the weight from the abuse, depression and anxiety, she 
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commented to seeing an angel push the black river away from her, distancing it from her 
as if to wash it away. When I, the researcher, asked her how she felt, she smiled with 
tears and said she felt lighter, could breathe, and the thing in her chest was gone. She 
even tested it out and took a couple deep breaths. After the prophetic activation, D led 
P17 in a prayer for any other residue or washing that needed to happen from the things 
she shared with us, and we invited the Holy Spirit to fill the space that had been cleansed. 

When our team finished ministry with P17, she commented that God responded to 
her WhatsApp plea. She stated, “He lifted my head; He healed my heart.” When we 
asked her what she thought about God now, she paused, nodded to herself and replied, “1 
am the girl of His eyes.” This researcher was able to follow-up with P17 two weeks 
following the encounter through WhatsApp. When asked if there were any tangible 
changes since our encounter, P17 stated, 

I changed, thanks to God. 1 don’t lower my head anymore, 1 stopped crying, 1 am 
praying more—I already prayed, but I am praying more, praising God more, 
fasting more. Thanks to God, many things changed. Many things, really, and I am 
very thankful to have met you all, that God sent you all.. .1 am happy and good. 

Now, participant fifteen’s experience did not include deliverance from a spirit. 

Initially, P15 did not want to speak with our team. She was sitting next to her friend when 

we ministered to her and after seeing the result, although still skeptical, she decided to let 

us share a word with her too. P15 self-identified as Christian, does not frequent a church, 

but does believe that God is interested in her life. We started by giving P15 a word about 

her enjoying doing nails (manicures). She confirmed this to be true and D asked her if she 

ever thought of doing this for income. P15 commented that she did not like doing other 

persons’ nails, only her own. Initially, PI5 was not very open to us, but when her phone 
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rang and she responded that she could not talk because she was receiving a word from 
God, our team understood that she took seriously the words we were saying. 

After a short time of conversation, D heard the word “royalty” in her head. D 
wrote this word on a piece of paper in big letters and handed it to PI5. D explained that 
God sees her as royalty, someone beautiful, valuable, and He wanted her to know that all 
the people that have used her on the streets and in her relationships made the mistake of 
not seeing her as royalty. This researcher also shared a mental image of PI5 sitting with 
one leg crossed over the other, in different clothes, no longer prostituting, and with a 
different attitude of knowing who she was. PI5 cried during this word and asked D to 
date the paper. She commented to A, “Everything this woman is saying is what happens 
[is true].” 

B prayed with P15, and during the prayer, B saw an image of Jesus kissing her 
hand. He shared this image and the impression that Jesus desired to be more a part of her 
life but that he would remain a gentleman and only come by invitation. When B 
mentioned Jesus kissing her hand, P15 commented to feeling someone touch/kiss her 
hand. Right at the end of the encounter when D hugged PI5, P15 said to the researcher, “I 
need to leave my abusive husband.” PI5 wanted to get back to work and our team had 
another participant waiting, so we did not talk to P15 very much about this comment. 

D followed up with P15 on three different occasions following the encounter 
through WhatsApp. P15 reported to this researcher that 3 days after the encounter, her 
husband called their marriage/relationship to an end. She stated, “I will bear it. He is 
using drugs and I don’t want him or this situation anymore. I don’t want it; I don’t want it 
anymore. I will stay single, really. I am sad, but it will pass.” When D asked the 
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participant if she thought this could have been a result of the encounter, participant 
replied that it could have been. When asked of any tangible changes since our encounter, 
P15 shared that she understands she needs to love herself first. Three weeks after the 
encounter, D and PI5 had a conversation again and PI 5 stated, “I need to love myself and 
the day my husband comes after me [to get back together], I won’t want [choose] him 
anymore. I like him a lot, but I am bearing this all [the separation] because God is doing a 
lot of good things in my life.” 

The conversations with both P17 and P15 reveal several things. First, these 
encounters do not directly support my hypothesis that using the charismatic gifts of 
words of knowledge and prophecy will lead the prostitute into a relationship for the first 
time with Father God, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, since both of these subjects 
claimed to already have a relationship with Christ. They can, however, suggest that both 
persons drew nearer to Christ by embracing the truths that were spoken to them and 
receiving the healing and revelation offered to them in the encounters. These stories serve 
as examples that people in prostitution can hear God’s voice and it can result in healing, 
affirmation of value and life changes. 

Both cases resulted in a life change as demonstrated in the follow-up 
conversations. In the case of P17, inner healing was ministered, and P17’s openness 
afforded us the opportunity to minister to her in this way. This researcher attributes P17’s 
openness to the words of knowledge given by D and A. The follow-up confirmed that 
P17 really did experience healing based on improved symptoms: lifted head and different 


attitude. 
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In the case of P15, the circumstantial change occurred after the encounter and in 
fact, PI5 did not take the initial step to separate from her abusive husband even though 
she confessed to believing she needed to. This researcher postulates that the words our 
team shared were a catalyst for God to shift her circumstances. As in, during the 
encounter PI5 seemed to have experienced internal change in the form of a change of 
beliefs in how God sees her and how she should view and value herself. Her own 
admission to feeling that she needed to leave her husband serves as support that she 
understood someone abusing her was not what she deserved. 

This researcher proposes one possibility regarding P15’s results: God desired to 
meet PI5 on the interior in order that she could sustain what He would incite in the next 
few days by removing the husband from her. The follow-up conversations show that P15 
was indeed sustaining the situation and had decided that although painful, it was good 
that he left because she needs to love herself. This is demonstration again in a change of 
belief. 

Considerations for Replicating the Project 

This researcher believes this project can be replicated among other prostitute 
populations. However, there are important things to consider first such as the cultural 
norms of other prostitute contexts and the cultural standards of the country in which the 
ministry is taking place. Brazil’s culture is conducive to this project because their society 
welcomes the notion of God and places high emphasis on building relationships, even 
between male and female. Methods like having male and female teammates and the 
manner for approaching a person will have to change in Eastern contexts since males 
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approaching females in public may bring shame and or harm to ministers and participants. 
Perhaps the whole way in which the ministers create encounters will need to change since 
some contexts have prostitution very hidden and not open on the streets. 

Regarding training a team to minister words of knowledge and prophecy, the 
same materials can be used, but may need to be translated to select languages. I would, 
however, change the way I trained my team. Instead of doing the training in one weekend, 
it would have been less overwhelming spread over a few weeks. Also, in the feedback 
from the training, one team member commented that they would have liked more 
activation activities to practice what we were learning. Being attentive to the wishes and 
needs of the teammates is important. 

I did consider myself very organized with the project and my teammates testified 
to this, but I would have also liked to have had more time to focus on their experience 
and growth from the project. I originally planned to measure teammate growth, but I 
naturally could not give high focus to measuring both aspects of the project—the 
participants and my trainees. Planning to measure team growth could be an option for 
future projects. 

If this researcher were to replicate this project in the same context, I would also 
reconsider forming a larger team. This may offset unforeseen losses and may not affect 
the testing as much as losing one of my members did. Additionally, I would allot more 
time for the project to be tested like I originally planned. Three consecutive days of 
testing was very taxing on my team and me. We may have had more data if we had extra 
time to test. Furthermore, I would have tested the project earlier in the process leaving 
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time to revisit the streets to gather follow-up data months subsequent, even 6 months 
following. 

Other matters include giving more consideration to the varied ways the body of 
Christ could minister to an individual. For example, one person on my team flows more 
in words of wisdom, discernment or a spirit of counsel rather than words of knowledge. 
Acknowledging the gifts of my participants is something I did consider before testing. 
The original purpose was to challenge and mature my teammates in their ability to hear 
God in new ways. Yet, maybe extending the measurement of the project to include the 
effect of other kinds of words or gifts ministered during the encounter would also yield 
growth in teammates and more personal and powerful encounters on the streets. 

A couple limitations of the project that may be altered in replication include the 
length of time given to test the project and the narrowness of the thesis. If time and topic 
are not in question, I would suggest doing a larger study to test the efficacy of this kind of 
charismatic ministry and extend it into deliverance and discipleship afterward. For 
example, I think it would be very beneficial to the participants to start a discipleship 
group among those interested since many did not participate in a community of faith 
where they could grow. Included in this group can be trained persons in deliverance for 
those who desire to receive this kind of ministry. Collecting more demographic 
information to find deeper connections between the stories of the participants would have 
been interesting as well. 

In a larger study, a specific focus on case studies would also be something I 
would strive for-- to go deeper into the lives of participants to effect change. In the 
personal conversations with many of our subjects, at least seven commented to having 
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experienced abuse, whether before they entered prostitution or after being involved. The 
data also reveals that at least three used crack and needed help leaving drugs. Abuse and 
drug use were two threads I would have liked to gather more information on and even 
offer more tangible help to these persons. A consideration for replication then would 
include having more connections within the city and among other ministries and drug 
rehabilitation houses to quickly offer help to the individuals when they asked. 

One professional associate commented after reading some of the data, “There is 
something about that combo of God's presence and the human presence of his body.” To 
this comment, I wish to point out a suggestion that the results of data did not outrightly 
boast to. That is, the presence of the body of Christ in partnership with God in ministry to 
others often produces positive results. Our team taking the time to visit these persons, 
being present with the participants in dangerous and vulnerable circumstances, and our 
display of compassion and care for each one may have impacted the participant’s 
willingness to hear God and their personal encounter. With this consideration in mind, I 
suggest, in the replication of this project, adding an aspect of measurement aimed at 
gathering data on how much the presence of the body of Christ with or without the 
charismatic tools would produce a change or induce an encounter in or with participants. 

Conclusion 

In the process of organizing, examining and writing this final chapter, I have 
recounted the stories of loss and abuse and rejoiced recalling the victories and 
vulnerabilities of the subjects. Narrating the triumphs of this project is a great honor. 


These triumphs can be seen in the breakthroughs our participants experienced because of 
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God’s mercy and the dedication of my team and I to hear God’s Spirit and share it with 
others, that they also would hear God’s voice and respond. This researcher considers this 
project a large success even though my original hypothesis was not fully supported by the 
data. 

My original hypothesis proposed that the release of verbal or written prophecy 
and or words of knowledge would have a positive effect in leading the prostitute back to 
Father God, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, or into a relationship with Him for the first 
time. The problem with this hypothesis is not that prophecy and words of knowledge 
cannot and did not produce results of salvation or help draw an individual closer to Christ. 
Rather, in a country that boasts to a 90% population of Christians, a salvation experience, 
even among the prostitute population, is not necessarily the primary necessity. This was 
not the central result of my encounters either. 

Most of the persons in my research had already professed Christ as their Savior 
and reported to having some level of relationship with Him. It was less likely that my 
subjects would have a salvation experience for this reason. The data does report one 
salvation experience and one rededication, and I rejoice in this! In my opinion, the project 
would have been a success if this was our only result. Yet, the data does yield more. Prior 
relationship with Christ did not negate efficacy of the project. 

The real issue that stood out in the results was the degree to which the participants 
had an intimate relationship with the Lord and trusted Him in a supernatural way. What 
the data does support is that there exists a lack of depth of relationship persons in 
prostitution have with Christ, and or the lack of discipleship existent among this 
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population of persons. This was to be expected since most of these persons are not part of 
a community of faith as demonstrated in the demographics. 

My data was unable to suggest that my subjects drew closer to Christ based on 
lasting results since many follow-up conversations were few. It is still valid, however, to 
say that change transpired during the encounters, and my subjects were affected. I 
postulated that the encounter brought on by the gifts of the Holy Spirit would produce a 
host of other possible outcomes such as healing, deliverance, forgiveness, and a change in 
beliefs and attitudes. The triangulation of data shows that each one of these outcomes did 
occur among the subjects. The project was a success in that the release of verbal and 
written prophecy functioned as one method to create life-altering encounters. Some 
aspects of creating encounters supported by the data are further noted. 

First, the words created space in time. The context of the prostitute population 
rarely affords time for long conversations. The charismatic tools we used worked so well 
because it allowed the minister(s) to “cut to the chase” and bring the presence of God 
quickly and powerfully to persons. When my team and I released the God-inspired words 
to our subjects, they acted as both keys to unlocking the secrets of the individuals and the 
secrets of the heart of God toward the person, in a short amount of time. Demonstrated by 
the data, this result served to catch the participants’ attention and reveal the realness and 
nearness of God. It was at this point that our team became validated in the participants’ 
viewpoint, and this resulted in more time to minister to the subject. 

Next, the words individualized the message. This researcher notes it was the 
personalization aspect brought by the words that started the encounter. The subject heard 
God’s voice for their situation and in most cases became vulnerable and willing to share 
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their stories with our team. Openness typically gave us the opportunity to minister to the 
participant regarding the personal word and it often took us into other conversations and 
ministry beyond the word of knowledge or prophecy. This may be likened to the 
experience of the Samaritan woman. After Jesus ministered a word of knowledge to her, 
she opened herself to engage in a conversation with him about religion. She afterward 
returned to her village to talk about her new belief of who the Messiah really was. 

The Samaritan woman practically hinges her whole experience of new belief on 
the testimony created by the man’s prophetic ability: “He told me everything 1 ever did.” 
(Jn. 4:39) The one person in my data who did not wish to become open with us after 
receiving a very accurate word was even impacted by the word of knowledge. This 
demonstrates that God-breathed words alone can produce an effect and do not need to 
lead to openness for change to occur. 

If the question was asked, “Is the giving of words of knowledge and prophecy an 
effective form of ministry to an individual in prostitution?”, this researcher suggests 
based on the data that it is. It works. The data shows that my participants needed to know 
that God cares, needed to be heard, recognized, healed, encouraged, re-guided and 
discipled. In many cases, the encounters led to them being heard, encouraged, recognized 
and guided onto a better path. This begets two questions, though: “Did it matter if the 
individual received a word of knowledge or prophecy?” and “Could these individuals still 
have had a personal encounter with God without these?” I believe the answer to both 
questions is, “Yes.” 

Scripture and personal Christian experience support that words of knowledge and 
prophecy are not necessary to have an experience with Christ nor to produce life- 
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changing results. However, what is not possible is to have a Christian experience without 
it being personal. It does matter that words of knowledge and prophecy were used 
because it was these tools that made the Gospel personal to the prostitute. Words of 
knowledge and prophecy acted as doorways to hearing God’s voice and addressing 
further concerns and necessities of the individual in prostitution. 

I made the distinction in my original proposal that this project has been created to 
focus on the individual, internal and spiritual aspect of liberation for the prostitute. I 
clarified this distinction comparing it to liberation theology: LT refers to liberation o/the 
prostitute while my project deals with liberation/or the prostitute. The former deals with 
the situational prison while the latter deals with internal and or spiritual freedom. 
Although the project aimed for both of these, it is the latter kind of liberation that the 
results of this project most boast to. 

In closing, I recall that my ultimate goal for this project was to bring 
reconciliation and liberation to the lives of persons in prostitution by facilitating 
encounters between them and God in real time. In the broadest sense, this researcher 
suggests that the culminating results of this study can be summarized in two words: 
personalization and transformation. Using the Spirit-gifts of words of knowledge and 
prophecy to minister to individuals in prostitution brought about personal encounters with 
a personal God. It resulted in attitudinal, emotional, physical, mental and spiritual 
transformation for many participants. This is also the experience of the Samaritan woman 
after encountering Jesus. 

In fact, when we consider again the Samaritan woman’s experience and the whole 
of the Christian experience, at the center of both are these two elements. That is, the 
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Gospel is personal and transformative, and it is the Holy Spirit who makes it so. The data 
from this project reveals that individuals in prostitution in Recife, Brazil were personally 
visited by God and even transformed through ministry using the charismatic gifts of 
prophecy and words of knowledge. 
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General Participant Information/Self-Assessment 


Full 

Name: 

Basic Info 

Date: 

Last 

First 

M.I. 

Address: 



Street Address 


Apartment/Unit # 

City 


State ZIP Code 

Phone: 

Email 



Nationality: 


Highest 

Level of 

Education: 

Education 

Area of 
degree: 


From: To: 

Did you YES NO 

graduate? EH 1 

Diplom 

a: 

Are you born again? 

Spiritual Health 

Yes No 

How lone? 

Are you Spirit-filled? 

Yes No 

How Ions? 

Do you regularly participate in church services? 

Yes No 

Denomination: 




Have you ever received training on the spiritual gifts including prophecy and words of 
knowledge? If so, with whom and when? 
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I believe my spiritual gifts are: 


Physical, Mental, Emotional Health 

Please list any condition or physical disability that may limit your participation and/or any 
medications. 


Have you been treated for any mental/emotional conditions? If so, please explain. 


Sexual and Criminal 


Have you ever been arrested or convicted of a felony? If so, please explain. 


Have you in the past or currently solicit(ed) sex for payment? Yes . 

Have you in the past or currently struggle with a porn addiction? Yes 

Have you in the past or currently have a substance abuse problem? Yes 


No. 

No 

No 
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Consent refers to permission given for something to occur. Consent may be given for a 
minor by a parent, or consent may be self-granted by an adult (18 years or older), 

according to U.S. Law. 

You have been invited to participate in a doctoral program’s thesis project in connection 
with United Theological Seminary and Randy Clark Scholar’s Group, designed by 
Danielle Pagnanella. If you decide to take part in this project, you will be asked to sign 
the following consent form, and others. This consent form was created to ensure that each 
participant understands the research project and gives their permission to the following 

things. 

Project Title: Ministry to Persons in Prostitution through Words of Knowledge and 
Prophecy 

Investigator and principle researcher: Danielle Marie Pagnanella 
Pagnane3893@gmail.com;-1-55 (81) 99730-9580 

Research Overview 

This study was created to test the efficacy of using the spiritual gifts of words of 
knowledge and prophecy to lovingly reach and minister to individuals in prostitution. The 
purpose is to create encounters on the street between the minister of God and prostitute 
population. The word of knowledge and prophecy act as tools and or catalysts for the 
individual to hear from God and respond. 

This researcher believes that each Spirit-filled believer may acquire and operate in the 
spiritual gifts of words of knowledge and prophecy. The first part of the research consists 
of a five-part training on these two charismatic gifts. Each participant will be required to 
attend the full training, complete the required homework, journal entries and feedback. 

All persons are required to read the given material(s) associated with the training. The 
material(s) willbe administered in the participant’s native language. The homework 
consists of ministering a minimum of 5 words of knowledge and or prophecy on separate 
occasions to anyone at any time during or after the training up until the official testing. 
This homework is required practice before ministering on the streets. Each encounter 
must be recorded in the journal provided. These testimonies may also be shared with 
other team members on determined occasions. 

After the training has concluded, the trained team members and the principal researcher 
will visit different avenues of prostitution on three different nights in Recife, Brazil to 
test the project. Each person along with the principal researcher will take turns 
administering the words of knowledge and prophecy to each person prostituting. The 
principal researcher will be participating in each encounter to monitor and collect 
information. The goal will be to minister to a minimum of 10 subjects per avenue. Pre- 
and post-interviews will be qualitatively collected to measure the short-term and long¬ 
term effects of the words given. One to three weeks after the initial testing, the principal 
researcher will return to each avenue to collect more data. Each team member is 
encouraged to participate in this post-data collection but are not required to come. 
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Duration of the Study 

The study will consist of a weekend (2 days) of training plus up to three additional weeks 
of testing on avenues of prostitution, and an undetermined amount of time allotted to 
gathering, collecting and analyzing pre and post data and feedback from the team 
members and the subjects tested. 

Data Collection 

The data collected will consist of the principal researcher’s observations; the team 
member’s observations and experiences which will be journaled and recorded after each 
visit to the three avenues; and the pre- and post-interviews of each person ministered to. 
Team members and subjects may be audio recorded upon permission granted. Only the 
principal researcher will have access to the full collection of data from pre and post 
interviews, and this information will remain on her computer and external hard drive for 
an undetermined amount of years following the study. The results of the study may be 
used to publish articles or books, but the subjects will remain anonymous throughout. 
Any and all data and other information shared with the principal researcher or team 
members will not be shared with any outside persons except anonymously and only for 
purposes of safety or for celebrating the testimony of a positive result of the ministry 
encounter. 

I UNDERSTAND THAT 

_I have read and understand the information on this page. I have asked the 

questions about the study that I desired to ask and have received satisfactory answers to 
my questions. 

_I understand! am required to be present at all three times of ministry to the 

prostitutes. 

_I understand that in order to participate and stay participating in this project, I 

will have to be present and complete all training and associated homework/practice. 

_I understand that this project has been reviewed by the Human Subject Research 

board associated with United Theological Seminary and the joint Randy Clark Scholars 
Group of Global Awakening and has been approved to be tested with caution. 

_ I understand that participation is voluntary and that I am free at any time to 

withdraw myself or my data. 

_I understand who has access to the data collected in this project, and that my 

access will be limited. 

_I understand how personal data will be stored and what will happen to the data 

at the end of this project. 

_I understand that the principal researcher may use this data to publish her 

findings, and I approve her to use any data collected on me and my participation in the 
research group, unless I withdraw before the completion of the project. 

DECLARATION OF CONSENT 

_I consent to being audio recorded. 
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_I consent to the guidelines in this research project set forth by the principal 

researcher. 

_I consent to be trained and evaluated by the principal researcher. 

_I agree to take part in this research. 


Name of participant:_ 

Signature:_ 

Date:_/_/_ 

I agree to uphold the standards explained in this form to my research group. 

Name of investigator:_ 

Signature:_ 

Date:_/_/_ 
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Conflict of Interest 


A conflict of interest refers to a situation in which a person has competing interests or 
loyalties thereby making two or more parties incompatible. If there exists a conflict of 
interest, working with a person or company may be compromised because of the person’s 
self-interest to gain or take away something. A conflict of interest may end up harming 
the person, others and/or the testing of a research project. 

_I certify that I do not have any self-interest in the testing of Danielle Pagnanella’s 

Doctor of Ministry research project, aside from growing spiritually and wishing that the 
participants I encounter and minister to will also do the same. 

_I certify and agree that I will not be receiving or giving any monetary equivalents 

to or from the participants in this research study. 

_I certify that I will not participate in any exchange of sexual behavior between 

any team members or among any of the participants that I work with or encounter during 
this research project. 

_I certify that it is my intention to maintain a spirit of trust among my team 

members and among the participants in this study. 

_I certify that I will not use the information gained in this study as a form of abuse 

or control toward any team members or participants. 

It is my intention to participate in this research study to help Danielle Pagnanella’s 
research project, minister to the individuals in prostitution safely and unselfishly, and not 
in any way impede the testing through my own self-interest or conflict of interest. I am 
aware of any possible personal conflicts of interest that may hinder the project and I 
agree to put any of them aside to cooperate with the testing of this project as designed by 
Danielle Pagnanella. 


I hereby sign and agree that this conflict of interest form has been read and initialed by 
me, 


Signature 


Date 
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Liability Release 


Liability refers to the state of being responsible for something or someone. It may also 
refer to one’s behavior that may cause harm, disadvantage or embarrassment to another 
or a situation. This form was created to release Danielle Pagnanella from any claims that 
may incur during the duration of this project (training, testing, pre and post data 

collection). 


I,_, recognize and understand that although 

invited to participate in this research project, am volunteering my time and cooperation. I 
recognize that I am volunteering to work with at-risk persons during the testing of this 
project. I understand there is no financial or other compensation for participating, aside 
from the joy and ministerial training/practice I may receive in ministering to these 
persons. I recognize there is risk involved in working with a population of individuals in 
prostitution. I understand and agree to the following risks: I may be in dangerous 
situations, on the street late at night, driving late at night, and speaking and praying with 
strangers. 

I recognize and understand that participating in this project requires other risks that may 
not be stated here. I agree to voluntary participation in Danielle Pagnanella’s Doctor of 
Ministry project and I take full responsibility for myself and anything that may happen to 
me during and as a repercussion of participating in this research. I do not hold Danielle 
Pagnanella responsible for any harm caused to me. I also agree not to participate in any 
behavior that may cause harm, disadvantage, or embarrassment to the other participants 
(team members) and/or subjects (individuals in prostitution) to which we test. 

Team member/participant name: 


Emergency contact:_ 

Phone number of emergency contact: 


Signature: 


Date:_/_/ 
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PARTI 


Introduction. . 

Share about project 
Review and collect forms 

PROPHECY 

Ministering Spiritual Gifts: Hamon. . 

Establishing prophetic teams 

Basic Training for Prophetic Activation: McCollam. . 

Foreword & Intro 

Basic Training for Prophetic Activation: McCollam. . 

Chapters 1-4: Protocol/Names /Physical Objects / Writing/Senses 


ACTIVATION 1: Assigned Identities 32 
ACTIVATION 2: Appearance Triggers 45 
ACTIVATION 3: What Color Do You See? 73 


PART 2.. 

PROPHECY 

The Basics of Prophecy: Clark. . 

Basic Training for Prophetic Activation: McCollam. . 

Chapters 5-8: Prophecy & Words of Knowledge /Readiness / Giving / Acts 

Basic Training for Prophetic Activation: McCollam. . 

Chapters 9-12: Prophetic Evangelism/Seven Mountains/Geography /Processing 


ACTIVATION 4: Family Ties 93 

ACTIVATION 5: Discussion + Questions: Prophetic Giving 122 
ACTIVATION 6: Show & Tell 134 
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PART 3. 

WOK 

God Secrets: Bolz. . 

Foreword & Intro 

God Secrets: Bolz. . 

Chapter 1: Intentionality to Know God’s Heart, Mind, and Will/God Has Secrets to 
Share with Us/What is a Biblical Word of Knowledge? 

Chapter 2: Words of Knowledge Help Break Us Out of Performance Mode/The 
Black and Whiteness of Words of Knowledge/Why Love Is More Important Than 
Accuracy 

Chapter 3: The Most Immediate Risk/Practice Doesn ’t Make Perfect, But It 
Helps/The Difference Between a Word and Discernment 

God Secrets: Bolz. . 

Chapter 4: Cold Readers/Mentalists/Search the Source/The Purposes of Prophetic 
Ministry 

Chapter 5: Sharing Headspace with God/Our Mind and God’s: Wiring and Firing 
Together/God Opens the Depths and Tells Their Secrets 

Chapter 6: Growing Requires Practice and Risk /Take Responsibility and Move 
On/Vague Versus Specific 


ACTIVATION 7: Discussion + Questions: Finding Your Mountain 158 
ACTIVATION 8: Blessing Your City/Avenues 173 

PART 4. 

WOK 

God Secrets: Bolz . 

Chapter 7: God’s Secrets Revealed/Searching for His Secrets/His Secrets Bring 
Culture Transformation 

Ministry Team Training Manual: Clark . 

Chapter 7: Words of Knowledge for Healing 

PARTS. 

Feedback, Review, Testing . 

Q &A, Group & online feedback. Strategy for testing 
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Pre-interview questions 

1. Do you self-identify as a Christian? If not, what is your religion? 

2. Do you frequent a church or partake in a spiritual group or community of faith of 
some form? 

3. Do you believe God is interested in your life/cares about you? 

4. Have you ever heard God speaking to you personally? 

5. How are you feeling at this moment in your life? 

6. Would you like to hear God speaking to you? 
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Post-interview questions 

1. Did this word/picture make sense to you? How so? 

2. How do you feel after receiving it? 

3. What do you believe about God now? 

4. How do you think this encounter/word will change your life? 
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Follow-up Interview Questions (1-3 weeks following) 

1. Has anything changed since we gave the word or prayed with you? 

2. How has your life been impacted or altered since you received the word of 
knowledge or prophecy? Or since we prayed with you? 

3. What are some tangible changes, decisions or attitudes you have taken since our 
encounter? 

4. Has your relationship with God changed? How? 

5. Has your situation of prostituting changed since then? 
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New Person 

Fill out the form below about the man or woman you ministered to. 

Email address: 


Name given of person: 


Location: 

o M 
o A 
o B 
o L 
o P 
o PA 
o X 
o C 


Sex of person: 

o Male 
o Female 
o Transgender 

Contact number: 


Date you met this person: 

o P'night, 11/14/19 
o 2"^* night, 11/15/19 
o S'-'i day, 11/16/19 
o 3‘^‘i night, 11/16/19 

Age: 

o Under 18 
o 18-25 
o 25-35 
o 35-45 
o 45-55 
o Above 55 


What kind of ministry did you use? 
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o Word of Knowledge 
o Prophecy 
o Other_ 


Describe better the ministry you utilized (details of the word): 


What was the verbal reaction of the person? 


What was the bodily reaction of the person? For example: Cry? Smile? Arms 
crossed? 


In accordance with the reactions of the person, do you believe the word was 
accurate? 


What did you observe was the immediate or short-term effect of the 
administration of the word? 


Did the person receive prayer afterward? 

o Yes 
o No 

If they received prayer, for what? Did something significant happen during 
or as a result of the prayer? 


Do you think sharing your word helped the person hear God’s voice? 


Do you think this encounter will cause this person to leave prostitution? 


Other important information or notes in relation to this person or contact 
with this person? 


Was there a follow-up conversation up to three weeks after? 

o Yes 
o No 
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